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AR and Peace is the title of one 

of Russia’s greatest works of lit- 
erature. Many people think this is 
the greatest novel that has ever been 
written. It is therefore fitting and 
proper that the United Nations dis- 
cuss the ultimate problems of war and 
peace in connection with a proposal 
by Mr. Vyshinsky. The Russian mind 
seems to have brooded long and 
deeply over this issue. Tolstoy’s 
brooding produced a masterpiece for 
all humanity. We cannot be grateful 
enough to the Soviet Union and to her 
distinguished Foreign Minister for 
having precipitated this great debate. 
Whether or not one disagrees with 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s analysis, and no 
matter how radical or deep this dis- 
agreement might be, the Soviet insist- 
ence that everything hangs on the 
ultimate question of war and peace 


is absolutely sound. This is not the 
paralysis of suspicion: this is the 
sober honesty of truth. For unless 
peace is assured, everything else that 
we are doing—Korea, Greece, Pales- 
tine, former Italian Colonies, interna- 
tional economic cooperation, human 
rights, the United Nations itself— 
will go up in smoke. No debate is 
more important than this one; and 
unless we determine fearlessly to 
bring out the whole and absolute 
truth, we are not worthy of the pres- 
ent challenge. The moment has come 
when nothing may be concealed, 
when everything must be said. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposal con- 
demns the preparations of a new war, 
laying the responsibility for these 
preparations at the doorsteps of the 
United States of America and the 
United Kingdom. It repeats the well- 
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known Soviet thesis with respect to 
the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and seeks a five-power pact for the 
strengthening of peace. My country, 
Lebanon, will not be consulted about 
this pact, nor will it be asked to sign 
it if and when it is concluded. For 
Mr. Vyshinsky is certainly right that, 
with all the due respect which he al- 
ways pays the small and middle na- 
tions, it is the Great Powers which 
bear the primary responsibility for 
war and peace. But, it will be ob- 
served, Mr. Vyshinsky did not ap- 
proach the United States, the United 
Kingdom, China and France sepa- 
rately and directly in regard to this 
pact; he is asking the General Assem- 
bly to “express unanimously the 
wish” that the five Great Powers ne- 
gotiate and conclude this instrument. 

Mr. Vyshinsky therefore is not urg- 
ing his proposal for rhetorical or 
propaganda purposes; he will ask us 
at the end to vote for or against it. 
It is this eventual, exceedingly re- 
sponsible act of voting, conferred 
upon us by our membership in the 
General Assembly, that justifies our 
full participation in the present de- 
bate. War and peace are questions 
that radically concern everybody, re- 
gardless of whether he can manufac- 
ture an atomic bomb or muster forty 
divisions of infantry, and Mr. Vyshin- 
sky has fully recognized this by re- 
fusing to take up this matter directly 
with the Great Powers and independ- 
ently of the rest of us. Mr. Vyshinsky 
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has every right to be offended and 
to charge that we voted mechanically 
and blindly if we did not take our 
voting so seriously as to expound 
fully the motives of our action. 


Is Ir War? 


What is it then that we find our- 
selves facing? We find ourselves face 
to face with a claim by the honorable 
representative of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics that the United 
States of America and the United 
Kingdom are preparing for war, that 
the policy of what he calls “the ruling 
classes” of these two countries is to 
unleash a new war, that Communist 
Russia, on the other hand, loves peace 
and seeks peace, and that the best 
proof of this Communist love of peace 
is the olive branch of the five-power 
pact which Mr. Vyshinsky is now of- 
fering the world. This is the general 
framework of reference within which 
Mr. Vyshinsky moves and wants us 
to move. This is the general charac- 
ter of the present peace offensive of 
Soviet Russia. 

But surely there is a tragic joke in 
all this. We all know that Mr. Vy- 
shinsky is so intelligent that he will 
never be taken in by his own joke. It 
remains that he must believe that he 
can put over his own joke on the rest 
of us. He must have indeed a very 
low opinion of the non-Communist 
world to suppose that this tragic joke 
of his can be easily and painlessly 
swallowed by us. However decadent 
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and in need of basic reform the non- 
Communist world might be, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky can be sure of this, that it 
has not yet reached the abysmal depth 
of decadence whereby it sees truth 
falsehood, and falsehood truth. For 
everybody knows the non-Communist 
world is purely on the defensive; and 
that Communism has been attacking 
it for a hundred years. The non- 
Communist world existed long before 
Communism, and I am willing to 
wager it will long survive it. It was 
Communism which in the first in- 
stance began the offensive, started the 
attack, made the initial act of aggres- 
sion. It is Communism which has a 
basic, fully articulate philosophy of 
war and revolution. Let us then, in all 
soberness and responsibility, inquire 
into the century-old Communist doc- 
trine of war and revolution. 


CoMMUNIST DocTRINE OF WAR AND 
REVOLUTION 


Peace presupposes mutual trust. 
Without the confidence, the sincere 
and convinced confidence, of one 
party in the peaceful nature of the 
ultimate motives and objectives of 
the other, there can be no sense of 
security, and therefore no peace. 

Rightly or wrongly, the non-Com- 
munist world is convinced that Com- 


munism in general and the Soviet 
Union in particular do not really 
want peace; that every peace offens- 
ive on the part of the Soviet Union 
is but a strategic or tactical war-de- 
vice determined by the particular 
situation of international relations 
and by the particular stage of the de- 
velopment of Communism: in reality 
just a phase of an over-all war plan. 

It is this that we must examine. We 
must determine whether this deep- 
seated conviction of the non-Commu- 
nist world, of the common man as 
well as the leaders of Western democ- 
racies, is justified or not. The ques- 
tion is not: is the Western world 
really thus convinced? The question 
is: is the Western world justified in 
being thus convinced? 

To answer this crucial question, 
we have to turn to the Soviet Union 
itself and not to the Western world— 
to the record and practice of the Com- 
munist State in the past, and primar- 
ily to the teachings of Communism 
about the past, the present and the 
future. 

Fortunately, the answer to this 
question is not far to seek. For there 
is an essential relationship between 
Communist philosophy and practice. 
The leaders of the Communist move- 
ment have also been its teachers and 
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masters. Every decisive action under- 
taken by the Communist parties or 
the Communist States has been the 
direct result of a certain aspect of 
Communist philosophy; and _ the 
Communist teachers have invariably 
devoted considerable time and energy 
to the clarification of that aspect of 
the Communist ideology which sheds 
particular light upon, and determines 
the course of the action in question. 
Communism is an ideology formu- 
lated for, and unfolding itself in, and 
conditioning the course of a move- 
ment. It is to this ideology that we 
must turn to answer our question. 
What is then the Communist philoso- 
phy of revolution? 

An examination of classical Marx- 
ism and its orthodox Soviet interpre- 
tation reveals four fundamental theses 
of Marxism with respect to revolu- 
tion. These are: first, Marxism is es- 
sentially a revolutionary doctrine; 
secondly, the revolutionary change of 
the structure of society from the so- 
called bourgeois to the so-called pro- 
letarian pattern, which is the objec- 
tive of the Communist movement, can 
be achieved only through the forcible 
overthrow of the existing regimes and 
the violent seizure of power; thirdly, 
even though the Communist revolu- 
tion may succeed, and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat may be estab- 
lished securely in one country or a 
few countries, such success cannot be 
complete or secure unless it contrib- 
utes effectively to the victory of the 
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revolution in all countries; and, 
fourthly, even though the rise and 
the victory of the Communist revo- 
lution, in one country and eventually 
in all countries, is an inevitable result 
of the nature of capitalism and its 
final stage, imperialism, yet this in- 
evitable result can and should be ac- 
celerated and actualized by human 
effort, namely, by the action of Com- 
munist parties and states. Upon the 
truth of these four theses all the or- 
thodox teachers of Communism agree. 


The first thesis is that Communism 
is essentially a revolutionary doctrine 
and movement. For in accordance 
with its vision of reality, its concep- 
tion of action is determined. The 
Marxist vision of reality is dialectical 
through and through. Hence, the 
Communist movement arising out of 
this dialectical metaphysics is neces- 
sarily dynamic and militant. 

Nothing perhaps conveys this revo- 
lutionary spirit, which is essentially 
characteristic of Marxism, better than 
the opening and the closing words 
of the Manifesto, “A spectre is haunt- 
ing Europe—the spectre of Commu- 
nism,” write Marx and Engels at the 
beginning of that celebrated docu- 
ment. They conclude it with the bat- 
tle-cry: 

The Communists disdain to conceal 
their views and aims. They openly de- 
clare that their ends can be attained 
only by the forcible overthrow of all 
existing social conditions. Let the rul- 


ing classes tremble at a Communist 
revolution. The proletarians have no- 
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thing to lese but their chains. They 
have a world to win. 

Working men of all countries, unite! 

We have it on the authority of 
Lenin that the essential and the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Marxist 
ideology is its revolutionary aspect. 
And we have it on the authority of 
Stalin that the peculiar merit of Lenin 
is precisely his understanding of 
Marxism as essentially revolutionary, 
and his rescuing of Marxist revolu- 
tionism from the pacifist interpreta- 
tion, or rather misinterpretation, of 
Marxism, made by the “opportunist” 
leaders of the Second International. 
Certainly Marx himself was not 
wrong when he described his own 
teachings as “in essence critical and 
revolutionary.” 

We come now to the second thesis. 
A teaching or movement may be revo- 
lutionary in one of two senses; either 
by merely advocating the total 
change of the ruling class of society 
and the radical transformation of ex- 
isting civilization in all its patterns, 
structures and presuppositions; or 
by conceiving this radical transfor- 
mation as possible only through the 
forcible seizure of power and the vio- 
lent overthrow of the ruling classes 
and shattering of the established re- 
gimes. Apart from the question of 
political domination, the teachings of 
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Jesus Christ were certainly revolu- 
tionary but only in the first sense. 
Communism is revolutionary in both 
senses. It has taken into its proud 
hands the course of events. 


In 1871 Marx wrote to Kugelmann 
that “the precondition of any real 
people’s revolution” is “not, as in the 
past, to transfer the bureaucratic and 
military machinery from one hand to 
the other, but to break it up.”? Hence 
Lenin declares that “the replacement 
of the bourgeois by the proletarian 
state is impossible without a violent 
revolution.”* 


Several corollaries follow from this 
thesis. (1) The revolutionary Com- 
munist is antagonistic to reform. “To 
a revolutionary,” writes Stalin, “the 
main thing is revolutionary work and 
not reforms; to him reforms are by- 
products of the revolution. . . . The 
revolutionary will accept a reform in 
order to use it as an aid in combining 
legal work with illegal work, to in- 
tensify, under its cover, the illegal 
work for the revolutionary prepara- 
tion of the masses for the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie.”* (2) The revo- 
lutionary Communist is dissatisfied 
with parliamentary “opposition” and 
“legal measures” for the transforma- 
tion of bourgeois society into prole- 
tarian society. “Does not the history 


1J. Stalin, Foundations of Leninism (New York: International Publishers, 1939), 


p. 27 
p. 33. (Italics in the original) 
3 Tbid., p. 20. 
4Stalin, op. cit., p. 104. 


V. IL. Lenin, State and Revolution (New York: International Publishers, 1932), 
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of the revolutionary movement,” asks 
Stalin, “show that the parliamentary 
struggle is only a school for and an 
aid in organizing the extra-parlia- 
mentary struggle of the proletariat, 
that under capitalism the funda- 
mental problems of the working- 
class movement are solved by force, 
by the direct struggle of the pro- 
letarian masses, their general strike, 
their insurrection?”® (3) The pro- 
letarian revolution must not wait 
until the proletariat constitute a ma- 
jority in a country, but should take 
advantage, as Stalin says, paraphras- 
ing the words of Lenin, “of any fa- 
vourable international and internal 
situation to pierce the front of capi- 
talism and hasten the general issue.’ 
(4) The proletariat must ally itself 
with any other revolutionary element 
in order to hasten the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie: it must ally to itself 
the peasantry, the semi-proletarian 
elements of the population, and the 
revolutionary elements in colonies 
fighting for liberation from so-called 
imperialism. 

The third thesis is that the Commu- 
nist revolution—which initially aims 
at being world-wide in its scope; and 
which, at its various stages, requires 
different and appropriate strategies; 
and which is at present in its third 


5 Stalin, op. cit., 
6 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
7 Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. VII, p. 182. (Italics in the original) 
8 Stalin, op. cit., p. 46. 

® [bid., p. 90. 


p- 
10 Ibid., p. 90. 


p. 24. 
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stage, after the victory of the prole- 
tariat in Russia—the Communist 
revolution, I say, must, in the words 
of the Manifesto, “everywhere sup- 
port every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and politi- 
cal order of things” (p. 38) ; and, in 
the words of Lenin, must do “the ut- 
most possible in one country for the 
development, support and awakening 
of the revolution in all countries”; 
and, in the words of Stalin, “must 
regard itself not as a self-sufficient 
entity but as an aid, as a means of 
hastening the victory of the proletar- 
iat in other countries.”® 

The conception of strategy is very 
essential to Communist doctrine. It 
means, as Stalin defines it, “the de- 
termination of the direction of the 
main blow of the proletariat at a 
given stage of the revolution, the 
elaboration of a corresponding plan 
for the disposal of the revolutionary 
forces (the main and secondary re- 
serves), the fight to carry out this 
plan throughout the given stage of the 
revolution.”® As the Communist revo- 
lution has already passed through two 
stages and is at present in its third 
stage, Communist strategy has 
changed accordingly, Stalin assures 
us.1° He defines the strategy of this 
third stage as follows: 
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Objective: to consolidate the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in one country, 
using it as a base for the overthrow of 
imperialism in all countries. The revo- 
lution is spreading beyond the confines 
of one country; the period of world 
revolution has commenced. 

The main forces of the revolution: 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
one country, the revolutionary move- 
ment of the proletariat in all countries. 

Main reserves: the semi-proletarian 

and small-peasant masses in the de- 
veloped countries, the liberation move- 
ment in the colonies and dependent 
countries.'? 
The reserves of the revolution Stalin 
divides into two classes, direct and in- 
direct. Of the first he cites “the prole- 
tariat of the neighbouring countries” ; 
of the second, the “contradictions, 
conflicts and wars . . . among the 
bourgeois states hostile to the prole- 
tarian state, which can be utilized by 
the proletariat in its offensive or in 
maneuvering in the event of a forced 
retreat.””?? 

It is the task of Communist lead- 
ership, which has in mind at every 
stage the ultimate victory of the revo- 
lution in all countries, “to make 
proper use,” at the present stage, “of 
all these reserves for the achievement 
of the main object of the revolu- 
tion.”2% 

Among the “principal conditions 
which ensure strategic leadership,”** 
Stalin emphasizes the following two: 


First: the concentration of the main 





11 Stalin, op. cit., p. 91. 
12 [bid., pp. 93-94. 
18 [bid., pp. 94-95. 
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forces of the revolution at the enemy’s 
most vulnerable spot at the decisive 
moment when the revolution has already 
become ripe. .. . 

Second: the selection of the moment 
for the decisive blow, of the moment for 
starting the insurrection.1® 


Hence, also, one of the main tasks 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
“on the morrow” of victory, is “to 
arm the revolution, to organize the 
army of the revolution for the strug- 
gle against foreign enemies, for the 
struggle against imperialism.”** 


REVOLUTION INEVITABLE 


The fourth fundamental thesis of 
the Communist theory of revolution 
is that the rise and victory of the pro- 
letarian revolution is not merely in- 
evitable, being dialectically deter- 
mined by the nature of capitalism and 
imperialism, but also can be acceler- 
ated by human effort, and must be 
participated in by the class-conscious 
workers, provoked by the Communist 
parties, and awakened and supported 
by the established Communist re- 
gimes. For Marxism is not merely a 
“scientific” theory which predicts 
what will happen, but also a call for 
what should happen; and Commu- 
nism is not merely a spectatorial pre- 
diction of the inevitable, but also an 
exhortation for effective and fruitful 
struggle to make the inevitable actual. 
“Marx said that the materialist the- 


14 [bid., p. 98. 
15 [bid., pp. 95-96. 
16 Jbid., p. 48. 
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ory could not confine itself to explain- 
ing the world, that it must also change 
it,” writes Stalin.’ The Manifesto 
emphasizes that Communists should 
“never cease, for a single instant, to 
instil into the working class the clear- 
est possible recognition of the hostile 
antagonism between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat.” (p. 38). Referring to 
“the teaching of Marx and Engels 
regarding the inevitability of a vio- 
lent revolution,” Lenin says: “The 
necessity of systematically fostering 
among the masses this and just this 
point of view about violent revolution 
lies at the root of the whole of 
Marx’s and Engels’ teaching.”** Sta- 
lin says: “The Party cannot be a real 
party if it limits itself to registering 
what the masses of the working class 
feel and think. . . . The Party must 
stand at the head of the working 
class; it must see farther than the 
working class; it must lead the pro- 
letariat, and not follow in the tail 
of the spontaneous movement.”!® In 
short, the masters and leaders of Com- 
munism are unanimous in their view 
of Communism as a mission, a call 
for revolution to which man must 
respond in action, and not merely a 
“scientific” prediction of the inevi- 
tability of the revolution. 

There is a naive doctrine of war 
preached by Communism, namely, 
that the cause of war is to be sought 


17 Stalin, op. cit., p. 31. | 
18 Lenin, State and Revolution, p. 20. (Italics in the original) 
19 Stalin, op. cit., p. 91. 
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in the capitalist system itself, in the 
imperialistic rivalries between nation- 
states for the division of the world 
between them. But we must assert that 
Communism’s own doctrines of revo- 
lution are no less, perhaps even more, 
disturbing than imperialist rivalries 
and wars. Those who perpetually 
point to, emphasize, and seek to acer- 
bate the flames of civil strife, who 
elevate revolution into a creed, and 
seek to make it a science, cannot 
claim to be the exclusive lovers of 
peace. No one today preaches that na- 
tions ought to go to war with each 
other: the Communists do preach 
that revolution and civil war are in- 
herent in all but Communist societies, 
and do seek to push the revolution to 
its bitter end. 


CLass WAR 


The war of class against class is no 
less savage and fierce than the war 
of nation against nation: the strife 
of brother against brother, of neigh- 
bor against neighbor, is no _ less 
horrible than strife between states: 
peace and harmony, once they are dis- 
turbed within a community, are no 
easier, and are possibly more difficult 
to restore than a disturbed peace and 
harmony between nations. 

While our presence here in this or- 
ganization is the proof that we have 
abandoned the idea of settling dis- 
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putes between ourselves by force and 
the resort to war, the Communists 
have not abandoned the idea of revo- 
lution, the idea of civil war and class 
struggle. 


In view of this Communist doctrine 
of revolution, is it any wonder that 
the non-Communist world sincerely 
and clearly believes that Communism 
and the Communist State mean world- 
wide revolution, the wholesale over- 
throw of existing regimes in all coun- 
tries? It it any wonder that the non- 
Communist world must look after its 
own defenses? So long as the Com- 
munist ideology is the foundation and 
determinant of Soviet policy, is it not 
absolutely stupid and naive to sup- 
pose that the Soviet Union can really 
have a genuine desire for the security 
and stability of the rest of the world? 
Is it not obvious, except to the blind 
or frightened, that the only “peace” 
allowable by Communism is the peace 
of a forcibly communized and to- 
talitarianly regimented world? 

Faced with the olive branches 
which Soviet spokesmen offer, we 
can only conclude that they are cyni- 
cal if temporary tactics imposed by 
the present situation of international 
relations and valid only so long as this 
situation continues to prevail. They 
carry no assurance whatsoever that 
Communism has given up its own 
form of aggression. For, correspond- 
ing to the Communist outlook on 
historical development and interna- 
tional relations, there is a Commu- 
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nist form of threat to the peace sui 
generis; and international peace, as 
well as the security, stability and 
sovereignty of non-Communist states, 
may be threatened not merely by the 
open attack of a Communist state 
against their borders, but also by its 
provocation and support of Commu- 
nist revolutions within their borders. 
And therefore the non-Communist 
world will be perfectly stupid, and in- 
deed about to dissolve, if it does not 
look feverishly to its own defenses 
against possible Communist aggres- 
sion, whether external or internal, and 
if it does not seek adequately to meet 
the challenge of the Soviet Union. 


THE WHOLE IssuE 


These are harsh conclusions, but so 
are the premises from which they are 
drawn. I assure you it has not been 
a pleasure to draw these conclusions, 
for my little country is on good terms 
with the Soviet Union and obviously 
desires nothing but peace with that 
great Republic. It has been a source 
of infinite anguish to me that I had 
to face these facts. For truth is above 
politics, and so long as logic is logic 
the proposition that Communism, by 
damning the non-Communist world, 
means war and revolution, is as true 
as the multiplication table. I shall re- 
joice as a child if Mr. Vyshinsky 
can refute me, not indeed by vitupera- 
tion and rhetoric, but by cold and 
honest reasoning. For the whole issue 
of war and peace in our generation 
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hinges, it is clear, on whether Com- 
munism is or is not militant and revo- 
lutionary. 

How can war be prevented? What 
can the United Nations do to prevent 
war? Is a Third World War inevi- 
table? All these questions are mis- 
leading and utterly superficial. They 
pose the wrong question. They blind 
themselves to the real situation. It 
isn’t as though we had a real state of 
peace dangerously shivering on the 
brink of war, concerning which there- 
fore the supreme question would be 
how to prevent ourselves from going 
over the precipice. It is rather that 
we have a real state of fundamental 
conflict and unrest, and have had it 
on our hands for decades, and the su- 
preme question is therefore how to re- 
solve it, how to bring about a settle- 
ment, how to end the present time of 
. troubles. It isn’t as though there was 
already agreement and concord, and 
the supreme question therefore was 
how to prevent disagreement and dis- 
cord. It is rather that there is already 
the most radical basic disagreement, 
and the supreme question therefore 
is how to achieve real, fundamental 
understanding. For there can be no 
greater disagreement than when one 
wants to eliminate your existence al- 
together. 

The Communist doctrine of war 
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and revolution postulates the inevi- 
tability of war and conflict; it as- 
cribes war to the every essence of 
history and existence; it cannot con- 
ceive truth without dialectical oppo- 
sition; and therefore, according to it, 
everything must sooner or later issue 
into conflict. Dialectical materialism 
is the primordial doctrine of eternal 
conflict. War is always there poten- 
tially. The original state is not rest 
and peace; the original state is strug. 
gle and change. Hence when rest 
and peace and understanding super- 
vene, dialectical materialism at once 
suspects them: they are not natural! 
Dialectical materialism can rest its 
sight only on the vision of unrest and 
revolution. It cannot be happy ex- 
cept in the belief that we are already 
on our way to the abyss. This is what 
we are ultimately dealing with. I sub- 
mit it is not an ordinary form of gov- 
ernment, a common type of philoso- 
phy. It is a radical challenge which 
cannot be left unanswered. Therefore 
the question is not whether war can 
be prevented, for we are in a sense in 
the midst of it; the question is 
whether and how war can be ended. 
The question is not whether a Third 
World War is inevitable; the ques- 
tion is whether peace, with dialecti- 
cal materalism’s absolute negation of 
peace, is really possible. 
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“Something Snapped” 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. Epwarp Roserts Moore 


Reprinted from THe Barcitay StrEET NEws* 


I SPEAK as one who has been ill 
far more than the average, and 
who has suffered physically a great 
deal from illness. I speak as, I am 
sure, the most anointed priest of the 
Archdiocese of New York—six times; 
do you know anyone who has been 
anointed more often? That means 
that at least six times I was adjudged 
in danger of death. On one of these 
occasions the medical profession, as 
represented by an outstanding physi- 
cian of New York and his associates, 
said I could not live. My bishop was 
notified and rushed down to give me 
a final blessing, then sat down out- 
side with my doctor to await the end, 
“only minutes away.” Both my bishop 
and my doctor have long since gone 
to their eternal rewards. For myself, 
all I can say is that I am very glad 
that nothing “snapped” in my doc- 
tor’s mind when he looked upon my 
tortured face, because I am sure it 


, Was tortured, on that occasion. 


FAcTs OF THE CASE 


Perhaps my case doesn’t prove too 
much; I did not have incurable can- 
cer. The odds were pretty well stacked 
against me, however; in all the ninety- 
year history of St. Vincent’s Hospital, 


New York, no one had ever been in 
my condition and lived. 

Actually as I write I am in a some- 
what similar situation. Ask your doc- 
tor what eosinophiles are; if you are 
a doctor you will know, and will not 
believe my story. Everyone has 
eosinophiles; they are a curious type 
of white blood corpuscle. Normally, 
in your blood stream you have one- 
half of one to one per cent of them. 
If you develop an acute appendix, 
the count will go up to eight or ten 
per cent, indicating that you are in a 
bad way and that something will have 
to be done about it—but quick! 

My present percentage is sixty- 
seven. If you are a doctor you will 
say that is a typographical error, that 
no one ever had such a percentage or 
anything like it and lived. And you 
are pretty nearly right. Once at the 
Mayo Clinic, where they see 1,800 pa- 
tients a day, they had a man whose 
eosinophile percentage reached sev- 
enty-two, but he had a terrific fever 
and was wildly delirious, and died 
promptly and unpleasantly. I am still 
around. 

At the Medical Center, New York, 
where I have spent a good deal of time 
this Fall and Winter, the guinea pigs 
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of the Blood Pathology Department 
post a picket line when I arrive: 
“Monsignor Moore—unfair to guinea 
pigs.” One sniff of my blood and 
they turn over on their backs, wiggle 
their toes and die. But I live on! 


THE UNKNOWN LAND 


The point, which every good doctor 
is happy to admit, is that despite all 
the great advances that have been 
made, there still remains a “terra 
incognita” in medical science far 
greater than that already explored 
and charted. And the spot where 
death is “certain” lies well within 
the borders of this unknown land. 
For the reasons stated above I speak 
with some personal feeling about this, 
because though I have been in the 
hands of the best men in medicine, 
nobody knows why I am still alive. 
. But I am alive, and again I say I am 
glad that at no time in my checkered 
health career did “something snap” 
in the brain of any of my doctors! 

Let us go a step further. As I said 
above, I did not have incurable can- 
cer, but there are plenty of cases on 
record of “incurable cancer” being 
cured. I refer primarily but by no 
means exclusively to Lourdes. Please 
don’t stop reading: I am not at this 
writing concerned with whether or 
not the cures at Lourdes are miracu- 
lous. As a matter of fact for obvious 
reasons my present case is stronger 
if they are not. But in either event 
the medical profession is faced with 
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the fact that large numbers of “in. 
curable” cases are cured and that they 
cannot explain why or how because 
they do not know. Such being the 
case, how can a doctor ever certify 
that any case is hopeless? 

Many thousands of cures have 
taken place at Lourdes, two hundred 
and forty in 1948 alone. Every ill 
person coming to Lourdes seeking for 
help in his infirmity is examined 
upon presenting himself at the Shrine 
by a medical commission comprised 
of doctors of all faiths and of none at 
all. If later there is evidence of a cure, 
the patient is meticulously re- 
examined. Minute and detailed case 
records are kept in the Bureau des 
Constatations at the Shrine. These 
records are open to all physicians 
regardless of nationality or creed. The 
Annales des Sciences Physiques, a 
skeptical medical review published in 
Paris, after studying these records 
some years ago reported that “un- 
prejudiced minds cannot but be con- 
vinced that the facts stated are au- 
thentic.” 


SISTER GERTRUDE’S STORY 


Let us come closer to home. I 
quote a case record published in the 
Mother Seton Guild Bulletin of Octo- 
ber, 1949: 

“Sister Gertrude, a Daughter of 
Charity of the Western Province of 
the United States, suffered from a 
malignant cancer at the head of the 
pancreas when on December 27, 
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1934, she was admitted as-a patient 
into the Hotel Dieu, New Orleans, La. 
Dr. James T. Nix, who attended her, 
called into consultation three other 
doctors, A. L. Levin, Marion Souchon 
and Edmond Souchon, and also en- 
listed the services of Dr. M. Couret, 
pathologist of the Hotel Dieu. On 
January 5, 1935, Doctor Nix per- 
formed an exploratory labarotomy.” 

The exploratory confirmed the pre- 
liminary diagnosis; further and abso- 
lute confirmation was provided by 
the hospita! laboratory following a bi- 
opsy done at the same tine. The doc- 
tors declared any further surgery im- 
possible, anc instructed the nurses to 
make Sister Gertrude as comfortable 
as possible until her death. 

In the meantime the intercession 
of Mother Seton, Foundress in this 
country of the Sisters of Charity, had 
been sought and c:i ‘ic very day fol- 
lowing the exploratory Sister Ger- 
trude sat up and asked for food. 
Shortly thereafter she was discharged 
from the hospital and returned to her 
work. Years later when she was fi- 
nally called to her eternal reward, a 
pulmonary embolism was the cause 


_of death, and an autopsy disclosed no 
trace of cancer. 


Again I am not at the moment con- 
cerned as to whether or not Sister 
Gertrude’s cure was miraculous. I 
am concerned with the fact that she 
was cured, after a whole group of 
eminent physicians had declared her 
case hopeless. Subsequently the same 


“SOMETHING SNAPPED” 


group gave formal testimony that 
this was their conviction at the time. 
Isn’t it fortunate that “nothing 
snapped” in the brain of any of them 
at the sight of her suffering? 

There are plenty of other reasons, 
natural and supernatural, why power 
over life and death should not be 
taken away from God and put in a 
hypodermic needle. The one that I 
have mentioned, that the medical pro- 
fession does not and cannot know 
when a case is hopeless, is sufficient 
for me. So let’s go on, as we have in 
the past, leaving the whole thing to 
God! 

As we go to press word comes of 
the acquittal of Dr. Sanders. Our re- 
actions to this decision of a jury of 
Dr. Sanders’ peers may well be 
mixed. The New York Times of 
March 10 makes a pertinent and co- 
sent editorial comment: “The doc- 
tor’s defense,” says The Times, “was 
not that euthanasia was justified in 
this instance, which would have made 
the case of primary interest. His de- 
fense was, on the contrary, that the air 
injection had not killed the patient; 
he had given it as a result of mental 
aberration; the patient was already 
dead; and in fact, he never had any 
intention of killing her even for the 
noblest of motives. 

“Thus the ground was cut from 
under the euthanasia argument, and 
the case was reduced merely to a dis- 
pute over facts.” 

The jury, consequently, in judging 
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the doctor not guilty as charged did 
not thereby give its approval to eu- 
thanasia; it indicated simply that the 
prosecution had not established its 
case. Nor did the jury step out of its 
field, which is that of passing on the 
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facts in a particular case, and attempt 
to enter into the field of legislation; 
euthanasia still remains a crime on 
the statute books. If we are smart— 
as well as God-fearing—we will leave 
it there! 


Freedom Within the Church 


“One answer to the seeming paradox of finding freedom within the 
Church which apparently restricts freedom is to be found in an examina- 
tion of what restrictions are actually imposed by the Church. In connec- 
tion with this a little story may be apropos. We know a man and wife 
who have two small children. They also have a large yard with trees in 
it and plenty of grass. It is a very nice place for the children to play in. 
But our friends were afraid. One side of the yard was bordered by a 
brook which could be very dangerous to little children wandering on its 
banks. The other side bordered a main street alive with roaring trucks 
and cars. So the man and his wife were afraid to let the children loose 
in the large yard. The mother or someone else had to exercise constant 
supervision while the children were in the yard lest they drown them- 
selves or get into the street and be run over. Constant supervision was 


impossible. 


“What was the answer? It was very simple. The father and mother had 
a wire fence built around the yard. It gave a fine view of the neighbor- 
hood and neighborhood activities. At the same time it gave the children, 
within its boundaries, a freedom they had not known before. The fence 
was a restriction. It forbade dangerous wandering. But at the same time 
it was an extension, not a limitation, of the children’s liberty to do what 
they wanted to do. By establishing the restraint of the fence the parents 
liberated the children. The illustration may be crude. It may even appear 
paradoxical. Yet it is a statement of reality. And we believe that it illus- 
trates, however imperfectly, what Chesterton meant when he said that he 
found freedom within the Church. He found a liberty which could be used 
precisely because the Church’s boundaries safeguarded it from the peril 
of moral and spiritual destruction, from the dangerous deep waters and 
the traffic of a crazy world.”—From Tue Catuotic Transcript, Hartford, 


Conn., July 6, 1950. 
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Nadal over two years ago, a 
number of leaders of Catholic 
trade unions, farmers and_ small- 
business organizations started the 
International Christian Social Union 
as a new organ of Catholic social 
action. They were not trying to re- 
place any other organization or to 
squeeze it out. They merely felt that 
there are certain jobs which ought to 
be done and are not being done, and 
others which are being done but 
would be done better if the specialists 
doing them came out of their pigeon- 
holes from time to time and pooled 
their experience with others. 

The aims and theory behind Cath- 
olic social action are continually be- 
ing broadened and made more pre- 
cise by study-groups like the Institute 
of Social Studies at Fribourg or the 
International Union for Social 
Studies at Malines. But these groups, 
which are made up mainly of theolo- 
gians and university teachers, can’t 


s} get very far on the practical side un- 


less they are helped by the people with 
the day-to-day responsibility and ex- 
perience of Catholic social action. It 
so happens that many of the theoreti- 
cal discussions going on today cut 
across the boundaries of the more spe- 
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An address prepared for delivery over Vatican Radio, June 21, 1950. 


cialized action organizations. For in- 
stance, the discussion of joint man- 
agement and workers’ control needs 
to bring in both the employers and the 
trade unions. The new International 
is meant, among other things, to help 
the study of Catholic social theory 
by pooling the experience of the dif- 
ferent action organizations in all parts 
of the world. 

A great many questions are also 
coming up today on what you might 
call the strategy of social advance, not 
so much where we are ultimately 
aiming for as where, in each country, 
we are going next. And these also cut 
across the specialists’ boundaries. We 
want, for instance, to get clear what, 
in the light of Catholic social thought, 
are the right stages in the economic 
development of the colonies and other 
underdeveloped countries; and no one 
existing Catholic social action body 
today, and no group confined to one 
country, can give you an answer to 
that. Again we need to pool the ex- 
perience of many converging organi- 
zations, and the International is meant 
to do that. 

There are, besides, a good many 
general questions on the technique 
of Catholic social action itself, as 
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apart from its aims and strategy. If 
you want, say, to know how to or- 
ganize a trade union, you naturally 
ask the Christian trade unions. But 
there are other more general ques- 
tions as well, which call, once again, 
for a pooling of experience. Every- 
one recognizes today that to be ef- 
fective Catholic social action must 
specialize on the problems of partic- 
ular groups and classes. But then you 
get the danger—and most of us en- 
gaged in social action have seen this 
happening—that the employers, for 
instance, will be brought together in 
one room and the trade unionists in 
another, while the Catholic ideal of a 
meeting of minds and cooperation 
goes by the board. That is a general 
problem to the solution of which the 
experience of many different organi- 
zations in many countries must con- 
tribute. 


There you have the general idea of 
the International. It is to digest prac- 
tical experience and to help the inter- 
national study groups in developing 
Catholic theory; and to study the 
problems of social development and 
of Catholic social action which are 
outside the scope of any one special- 
ized or merely national body. 

It is not easy to start an Interna- 
tional in which, as in this one today, 
sixteen nations are represented. It is 
only now, at this Holy Year Congress 
in Rome, that we have been able for 
the first time to get down to deciding 
what, within the very wide field of the 
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International’s interest and with lim. 
ited resources, we are going to do 
first. 


WHAT AND WHERE? 


It is difficult even to start to dis. 
cuss Catholic social action or the 
Catholic attitude to problems of social 
development unless you at least know 
what is being done and where. The In- 
ternational therefore proposes, as its 
first practical task, to publish a Cath- 
olic Social Yearbook, giving the sta- 
tistics of Catholic social action and 
of the various movements in all parts 
of the world. It will include also, year 
by year, reviews of particular prob- 
lems and work in particular fields, on 
the lines of a very remarkable paper 
on the Belgian Christian Workers’ 
movement read to an earlier confer- 
ence of the International by Canon 
Brys of Brussels, which certainly de- 
served a wide international circula- 
tion. 

That is a matter, you might almost 
say, of administration. In picking ac- 
tual social action problems for in- 
vestigation, we had the invaluable 
guidance of an address by the Holy 
Father jointly to the International and 
to the members of the Institute of 
Social Studies at Fribourg. He dealt 
particularly with three questions: 
those of unemployment, of joint man- 
agement and workers’ control, of the 
economic and social development of 
the colonies and, generally, the un- 
der-developed countries. 
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1950 THE CHRISTIAN 

Most people can see today for them- 
selves the connection between full 
employment and better industrial re- 
lations. You can force workers to 
work, force trade unions to postpone 
wage claims, and force employers to 
fight for their existence by lowering 
prices and increasing efficiency, pro- 
vided you have sticky markets and a 
high level of unemployment—say 
eight or ten per cent of the industrial 
workers. But unemployment as high 
as this means, as the Pope stressed— 
and he underlined his point again and 
again—poverty, misery and _inse- 
curity, an insult to the human 
dignity not merely of men as work- 
ers, but of their families. And that 
seems to lead to a dilemma. Either 
you have unemployment, which forces 
workers and employers to get on with 
their job but is disastrous to the hu- 
man dignity of workers and their fam- 
ilies; or you have no unemployment, 
and in that case you get indiscipline, 
low production, one wage claim fol- 
lowing another, wages chasing prices 
and never catching up, and misery 
for the pensioners and invalids living 
on low fixed incomes. 


The one way out of this dilemma 


_ is for managements, trade unions and 


individual workers to show self- 
restraint and responsibility, and re- 
frain from abusing the power which 
full employment puts in their hands. 
That sense of responsibility can be 
grown in a good many ways. Family 
life has a lot to do with it. So has a 
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sound moral and political tradition; 
and, as an Englishman, I feel that my 
own country has owed a tremendous 
amount to this in the last few years. 
High-level agreement between govern- 
ments and national federations of em- 
ployers and trade unionists also 
counts for a lot. 

But basically, the place where re- 
sponsibility or irresponsibility is 
learnt in industry is on the shop floor. 
If managers and workers get in the 
habit of working together, if workers 
are treated as responsible individuals 
with interests and a personality of 
their own, and a contribution to make 
to the common purposes of the indus- 
try—when you get that happening at 
the point where the manager gives his 
orders to the foreman and the fore- 
man to his men, then that sense of 
responsibility will make itself felt 
right through the industrial structure. 
Don’t forget that industrial trouble 
usually starts at the bottom, or at any 
rate only becomes serious if there is 
discontent at the bottom for it to 
fasten on. 

The International discussed these 
questions at length, with the help par- 
ticularly of papers by M. Maurice 
Bouladoux of the French Christian 
Trade Unions and Father John Cro- 
nin, S.S., of the N.C.W.C. at Wash- 
ington. It is not possible, and it never 
will be, to produce one easy formula 
of worker-management collaboration 
to fit the circumstances of all firms. 
But there is already enough experi- 
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ence to allow us to draft various sets 
of model rules which can be adjusted 
to suit individual cases. I say it is 
possible: but it is not easy. It means 
predigesting a mass of material. It 
also means avoiding certain rather 
tempting garden paths up which many 
Catholics, as the Pope stressed in his 
speech, have let themselves be led. 
You have the people who murmur 
“full employment” as a sort of in- 
cantation, and cannot be made to see 
that there are problems beyond full 
employment, arising out of the new 
powers and problems and responsi- 
bilities which full employment brings. 
There are others who still insist, in 
spite of the clear condemnation of this 
view by Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno, and a mass of practical experi- 
ence, that you can’t have good in- 
dustrial relations, that workers are 
the victims of injustice and oppres- 
sion, unless there is complete work- 
ers’ control and the workers actually 
elect the Board of Directors. And you 
have the great practical difficulty of 
combining effective control or par- 
ticipation by workers with the clear 
personal responsibility for the whole 
running of the business, its service to 
consumers as well as to workers, 
which everyone with any practical ex- 
perience knows is essential. 

The International proposes to in- 
vite one of the more theoretically- 
minded international study groups to 
join with it in an intensive effort, 
over the next year, to get this busi- 
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ness of workers’ control and joint 
consultation down to earth. What we 
aim at is, not a new theory, but con- 
clusions in practical terms, based on 
recent and current experience, agreed 
to internationally by the Catholic or- 
ganizations of employers and work- 
ers, which can then be applied di- 
rectly in industry. 


ACTION IN THE COLONIES 


It was also decided to take up the 
Holy Father’s third main point: the 
stages of social advance and methods 
of Catholic social action in the colo- 
nies and under-developed countries. 
We listened with the greatest sym- 
pathy to a delegate from Austria, ask- 
ing for special support for his coun- 
try as a victim of the cold war. But 
we could not help remembering that 
the war in Indo-China, or Malaya, is 
anything but cold. That is where the 
spearhead of Communist imperialism 
is being driven in. We had to recog- 
nize that, though Europe has plenty of 
problems of its own, over most of 
Asia and Africa, and in parts even of 
South America, incomes average one- 
fifth, even sometimes one-tenth, of 
those in the more advanced European 
nations. And, in spite of the magnifi- 
cent missionary work of the Church, 
we had to recognize from the experi- 
ence even of the International’s own 
office, which is already flooded with 
applications for information and 
help, how enormously much remains 
to be done to put Catholic social ac- 
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tion in these countries on a sound 
footing. That is where the human need 
is greatest, and that also is where the 
main front of the counter-attack 
against Soviet imperialism lies. Note, 
I say counter-attack, not defense, be- 
cause, like many of us in the Catholic 
social movement, I am fed to the teeth 
with talk of defense. It is to the at- 
tack that we are going over today, for 
the liberation of the Communist- 
occupied peoples of both Europe 
and the East. 

The International therefore pro- 
poses to give top priority to the prob- 
lems of social development in under- 
developed countries and to helping 
Catholic social action in them. 

This three-point practical program: 
information—a Catholic Social Year- 
book with statistics and reviews 
of particular problems; industrial 
reform—an intensive attack on the 
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problems of workers’ control and 
joint management; and world order 
—help for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, will take all the resources 
the International has got, and more. 
Its success will depend on the 
cooperation we get from the more 
specialized Catholic organizations. 
We are trying to help them, not 
to take over their work; and there- 
fore it is only through them that 
we can succeed. Don’t expect dra- 
matic results quickly. These prob- 
lems have been referred to the Inter- 
national precisely because they are 
too complicated to be solved by a 
couple of professors over a cup of 
tea. But we have at least made a be- 
ginning. And I think we can claim 
that, in taking them up, we have done 
our best to meet the challenge which 
the Pope in his address threw out 
to us. 


Holy Year Pilgrims 


“Even the Communists, who hate the sight of these praying pilgrims, 
admit that the Holy Year has not failed to attract devotees from the ends 
of the earth. Although much of the Catholic world is cut off from com- 
munication if not from communion with Rome, more than a million have 
found their way here so far—the largest number from France, the second 
largest number from Germany. Their presence neither overwhelms nor 
enriches Rome; it creates an atmosphere very different from that of other 
capitals. Here the centers of activity are not the Chamber of Deputies, the 
usual haunts of the tourists, or the sidewalk cafes that jam the Via Veneto, 
they are the churches: Saint Peter’s and the major basilicas where the pil- 
grims congregate. It is a new experience for a political reporter to come 
to a capital and find that its outstanding feature is not politics but prayer.” 
—Anne O’Hare McCormick in THe New York Times, June 10, 1950. 











1950—Crisis and Challenge 


Francis X. CONNOLLY 


Reprinted from THoucHt* 


a are two quite different 
stories in Whit Burnett’s Story, 
The Fiction of the Forties* which seem 
to sum up certain features of the 
tragic decade which has just passed 
into history. Evelyn Gustafsson’s 
“The Open-Minded Pagleighs” is an 
acid etching of two proper trust- 
funded Bostonians who married and 
moved to New York in the late 1920's. 
When Miss Mynton first visited the 
Pagleighs, at the instigation of her 
Vassar school friend who was the 
Pagleighs’ Aunt Alice, she found 
Betty and Michael charming and eager 
citizens of the world of ideas. They 
-were enthusiastic about Picasso and 
Dali. Debussy and Ravel to them 
were already outmoded; Milhaud, 
Antheil, Satie, Hindemith and Scria- 
bin in fashion. The writers Betty and 
Michael talked about were Jammes, 
Rimbaud, Wyndham Lewis, Valéry 
and Cocteau. Despite their European 
tastes they felt very American. Ameri- 
can culture inspired in them a healthy 
vulgarity, a “contagious feeling of 
motion and flow!” 

Miss Mynton’s second visit found 





the Pagleighs moved from their 
brownstone house in the East Thirties 
to a Swedish modern Greenwich Vil- 
lage studio. The music they played 
on the phonograph was by Prokofiev 
and Shostakovitch, their paintings 
were by Modigliani, their favorite 
authors were Malraux, Silone, Harold 
Laski, John Strachey. In the early 
thirties the Pagleighs were denounc- 
ing war and the munition-makers. 
They marched in May Day parades, 
joined picket lines.and were very sin- 
cere. By 1938 Rilke, Capek, Kafka 
were the favorite authors, Spain a 
favorite preoccupation, Sweden’s mid- 
dle way and Denmark’s Adult Educa- 
tion program the hope of the future. 

In 1943 the Pagleighs wondered 
querulously whether Miss Mynton 
knew there was a war on. Michael, 
a 4F, was an Air Raid Warden and 
Betty worked for the Red Cross. 
Wyndham Lewis and Ezra Pound, 
once admired, were now denounced 
as traitors. Roosevelt’s speeches, Nor- 
man Corwin’s radio dramas and the 
productions of the Writers’ War 
Board constituted “literature.” The 


1 Story, The Fiction of the Forties. As edited by Whit Burnett and Hallie Burnett, 
Editors of Story. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1949. Pp. 620. $3.95. 


* Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y., March, 1950. 
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Pagleighs practically worshipped Rus- 
sia. They were democratic with verve. 
But Betty and Michael were drained 
of their purposeful energy when Miss 
Mynton descended from Westchester 
in 1946 to have her ideas realigned 
after the war. She saw another set of 
pictures on the wall, Camus, Sartre, 
Henry Miller and Cyril Connolly in 
the bookcase, and gloom in the Pag- 
leighs’ hearts. 

“T don’t know what’s to become of 
us,” Michael said. Betty wailed like 
a Greek chorus, uttered disjointed 
phrases from the existentialist writers. 
When Miss Mynton pointed out that 
others had asked the same question 
as far back as 1918 and that some of 
the Pagleighs’ many books must have 
the answer, Michael replied, in a voice 
husky with despair, “Who the hell are 
we going to follow? . . . These days 
everybody is going a different way.” 

Miss Gustafsson’s commentary on 
the confused liberal is incomplete in 
its detail but chillingly correct in its 
essential perceptions. A longer study 
might well include the Pagleighs’ 
bouts with Freud, their agony of soul 
about Alger Hiss, their demand that 
Russia share our atomic secrets and 
that America support the liberal 
agrarian reforms of the Chinese Com- 
munists. One fancies they would 
finally carry out their threat to flee 
the country when a new generation of 
intellectuals came to regard their once 
fashionable open-mindedness as a 
symptom of imbecile credulity. 
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The second story of unusual inter- 
est in Mr. Burnett’s anthology is “The 
Important Thing” by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. This concerns two precocious 
adolescents at a Southern university. 
John meets Laura at a school dance 
and finds her a kindred soul, intelli- 
gent, intense, strangely different. He 
wasn’t always sure of what she was 
talking about, but he believed her 
when she said that honesty and per- 
sonal integrity were the most im- 
portant things in life. 


CONFUSED LIBERALS 


“I’m equal to anything else, but not 
human relations!” Laura says early 
in the story. This inadequacy is 
Laura’s predominant trait. However, 
it does not stifle a wild hope for 
happiness — The Important Thing 
which she doesn’t know yet but which 
she craves most ardently. “Why do 
you think I’m living except to dis- 
cover what The Important Thing is?” 
she asks John. 

Neither John nor Laura really could 
name the important thing they 
wanted. “What was it? Again and 
again later on the search would be 
made, the effort to find something 
outside of common experience, dig- 
ging and rooting among the formless 
rubble of things for the one lost rea- 
son that was altogether lovely—and 
perhaps every time a repetition of 
this, violence and ugliness of desire 
turned to rage.” The two searchers 


after The Important Thing finally 
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come to the sorrowful understanding 
that they were “unable to help each 
other except through knowing, each 
completely separate and alone—but 
no longer strangers.” 

Separate and alone—the terrible 
loneliness of the forties reflected in 
“The Important Thing” and the con- 
fusion reflected in “The Open-Minded 
Pagleighs” — a loneliness proof 
against mechanized entertainment, a 
confusion which the discipline of sci- 
ence has not resolved. 

To say that the 1940’s were rela- 
tively no more confused than the 
1840’s and perhaps less confused than 
the 1930’s, when so many men were 
on the wrong side for right reasons, 
does not mitigate the danger of the 
present or make 1950 less a year of 
crisis. Every year for the last thirty- 
five years has been a year of crisis, 
but the crisis of 1950 is a crisis for 
a vastly larger number of people. It 
involves a greater number of issues. 
It may well involve everything and 
everyone. The roots, all are aware, 
go back deep into the past but the 
immediate origins of our agitated 
present are in the last ten years. Our 
literature reflects this agitation with 
painful accuracy. 

The open-minded Pagleighs are 
symbols of a wider confusion that 
seemed to beset the decade as a whole. 
Too many people attempted to swal- 
low too many contradictions. They 
tried to hate totalitarianism and love 
Russia; to revolt against mechanism 
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and to gloat over our industrial 
power; to maintain the liberal free- 
doms while tolerating severe censor- 
ship. The social collectivity became 
an explicit ideal as government be- 
came more personal and the rule of 
law yielded to the rule of men. Re- 
sentment against ugly uniformity 
swayed the same hearts that responded 
fiercely to the incitements of violent 
propaganda. The men who ransacked 
libraries to justify the sanctity of the 
individual tended to support the idea 
of an omnipotent state in which the 
human personality was merely toler- 
ated. 


WALLS OF SEPARATION 


Confusion fostered some dubious 
distinctions. When’ the Nazis, and 
later the Russians, pointed to such 
venerable realists as Dreiser, Cald- 
well, Faulkner, Farrell, Steinbeck and 
others to prove the degeneracy of 
American culture; when Pound the 
poet became Pound the traitor; when 
the voices of Americans embarrassed 
the Voice of America, it became 
necessary to discriminate in the same 
books between the thing one admired 
and the thing one hated. 

A few, like Van Wyck Brooks and 
Bernard de Voto, decided on simple 
hearty affirmation. But most writers, 
readers and critics built up walls of 
separation with the tortured logic of 
the lawyers. They applauded the 


realistic literary representation of the 
American scene but denied that its 
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realism was really real. They ad- 
mired the experimentalism of poets 
whose experiments ended in a se- 
mantic blur, but they did not think 
that poetry was a semantic blur. 
When Ira Wolfert, Norman Mailer 
and Irwin Shaw, among others, pro- 
duced war novels out of the raw ma- 
terial of sense knowledge, their moral 
and intellectual nullity did not offend 
those democrats who despised the 
nihilism of Hitler. The wall of sepa- 
ration theory meant then that while 
nations could slaughter nations be- 
cause of principle, each case involved 
a separate principle. As in the prac- 
tice of criminal law, literary stand- 
ards were invoked only when prosecu- 
tion was expedient. It rarely was ex- 
pedient to repudiate our whole litera- 
ture. Selective indignation and select- 
ive appreciation disguised the reality 
that American culture, as it was rep- 
resented in our books, lacked posi- 
tive ideals. 

An inveterate pragmatism has in- 
ured us to these inconsistencies and 
contradictions. The liberal mentality 
easily accommodates contradictions. 
The presence of contradictions proves 
to many liberals that ours is a plural- 
istic society. They find that confusion 
is inseparable from the free clash of 
ideas, equal rights, the social privi- 
lege. They hope that out of confusion 
will come as much compromise, agree- 
ment, acceptance as it is right for a 





free society to expect. It is agreed 
that confusion is dangerous, but it is 
considered less dangerous than a pre- 
mature order imposed by the mana- 
gerial class, the bureaucrats, the lov- 
ers of security; far less dangerous 
than the ideologies of class, race or 
nation. 


EFFECT ON LITERATURE 


However necessary an evil confu- 
sion may be in the political and so- 
cial evolution of a democracy, its 
effect on literature, particularly on 
the moral tone of fiction and drama, 
was sterilizing. Literary genius did 
not grow on confusion. A Gore Vidal 
and a Truman Capote achieved little 
more than succés de scandale. The 
young war novelists imitated the tech- 
niques of Hemingway and the old rev- 
olutionaries of the twenties and thir- 
ties. But they lacked their masters’ 
knowledge of what the revolt was 
against. Accepting the literary revo- 
lution as a new orthodoxy, they talked 
and acted as though revolt was its 
own excuse for being. Mr. Aldridge 
writes in his “America’s Young 
Novelists”? : 

They are finding that modern life is 
still basically purposeless, that the typi- 
cal condition of modern man is still 
doubt, confusion and fear. . . . If they 
have insight into other truths, into val- 
ues that seem worthy of affirmation, 


they find themselves confronted with 
material—the material of life as they 


2“Atmerica’s Young Novelists, Uneasy Inheritors of a Revolution,” by John W. 
Aldridge in Saturday Review of Literature, XXXII, No. 7, 6-8, 36-42. 
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know it—that is lacking in affirmative 
potential. The result has often been an 
imposition of values from the outside, 
an assertion of the need for belief upon 
a background in which belief is impos- 
sible. 

That this inherent clash between 
the nature of experience and of a 
technique limited to sense perception 
on the one hand and the need for 
affirmation on the other has adversely 
affected older writers is also note- 
worthy. Since For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, Hemingway wrote nothing com- 
parable to his earlier work. Farrell 
regurgitated previous experiences in 
fictitious autobiography. Steinbeck 
became increasingly sentimental. 
Caldwell and Faulkner continued to 
affirm nothing. The nausea of these 
successful American naturalists, one 
of the immediate literary influences of 
Continental existentialism, returned to 
us, by reverse lend-lease, in a meta- 
physical context. But the French writ- 
ers stripped their novels of the luxu- 
rious romantic pretense that they 
could be consoled, as Hemingway was, 
to learn from “inevitable defeat the 
lesson of lonely fortitude.” 


Morat INCOMPETENCE 


Were our writers guilty, in Lewis 
Mumford’s language, of “an inverted 
hypocrisy . . . that deferentially ac- 
knowledged the forces of darkness 
and denied those of light?” Did they 
create “only a Surrealist Man disem- 
bowelled like a Dali figure, kicking 
his own severed head across a blasted 
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landscape?” It is not improbable 
that the confusion reported by the 
fiction of the forties is at least as 
much a confession of moral incom- 
petence as it is a record of external 
chaos. 

To crave discipline, order, mean- 
ing, affirmation in a world in which 
the intellect is immersed in experi- 
ence and experience utters no onto- 
logical secret is to court loneliness, a 
loneliness bereft of the consolations 
of Hemingway’s sentimental self-re- 
liance. The loneliness of aspiration 
for The Important Thing—to be re- 
lieved by psychological opiates like 
Peace of Mind, by the sobering fren- 
zies of Dostoevsky, by the escape to 
the past in historical fiction, by the 
anguished lyricism of a Thomas 
Wolfe—was another chief character- 
istic of the literature of the past 
decade. 


We paid more attention to anguish 
than to the equal and opposite reac- 
tion of the satirists. The deep groan- 
ing horns of the subconscious soul 
drowned out the woodwinds of wit 
and the full orchestration of the in- 
telligence. But it may well be argued 
in years to come that the appropriate 
response to the disorders of our time 
came from the satirists. 


Emotion capitulates to emotion, 
mood feeds on mood, and, even 
though Dostoevsky may be the anti- 
dote to Sartre’s despair and Greene 
the counter-irritant for Faulkner’s 
violence, and Van der Meersch the 
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Christian fulfillment of Farrell’s so- 
ciology, these three men shock but 
do not challenge or rebuff the spirit 
of the time. The catharsis in Dos- 
toevsky and Greene is homeopathic. 
Their mood, like that of Van der 
Meersch, is consonant with the Welt- 
schmerz. It echoes, harmonizes, pro- 
longs and exorcises the modern mel- 
ancholy. It does all the emotional 
catharsis can do and for this reason 
the achievement of these men in the 
sphere of tragic art at their respective 
levels is very great indeed. 


RESTORATIVE FICTIONS 


The satiric spirit on the other hand 
moves toward a comic catharsis, the 
sanity and sobriety of laughter such 
as Chesterton provoked so often in 
his generation. It lacks “nerves,” con- 
trols phantasms and places no super- 
stitious confidence in the subcon- 
scious rumblings in the cellarage. 
When it serves universal issues rather 
than personal spite or the aims of a 
clique, it restores a sense of balance 
without which order is impossible. 
For this reason George Orwell’s 1984 
and Animal Farm, Evelyn Waugh’s 
The Loved One, Scott-King’s Modern 
Europe and Put Out More Flags, 
J. P. Marquand’s Point of No Return 
and his other novels and C. S. Lewis’ 
Screwtape Letters are among the most 
restorative fictions of our times. 

We may find in Bruce Marshall, in 
Ellen Glasgow, in Irish writers like 
Sean O’Faolain satirical thrusts 
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which tend to preserve the common 
sense of the English-speaking world. 
Quite apart from their ultimate place 
in literature, these books, each in its 
separate fashion, exposed the irra- 
tional premises of contemporary life. 
Taken together they offer a fairly 
complete survey of its different areas; 
religion (C. S. Lewis and Mar- 
shall), politics (Orwell), education 
(Waugh), business (Marquand). The 
moderate, impartial and rounded ap- 
praisals of society by Glasgow and 
Marquand lack the bite, the brilliance 
and the sophistication of England’s 
Orwell and Waugh, lack perhaps the 
anger of active faith or of bitter disil- 
lusion, but the message is there for 
all to see. Their irony was a cleansing 
reaction to the emotional explosions 
of the war years. 

The same intellectual impulse which 
led the satirists to attack flatulent 
contemporary attitudes helped to 
change the tone of the literature of 
journalism. The intensely personal 
reporters, John Gunther, Vincent 
Sheean, William Shirer and Quentin 
Reynolds yielded gradually to the cir- 
cumstantial war correspondents, final- 
ly to chastened journalists of opinion. 
Writers like Malraux, Koestler, Fis- 
cher and James Burnham, who had 
been sympathetic to some Communist 
aims, show how our generation has 
been disciplined by the reality of 
events. By the end of the decade the 
anti-Communist left, which has pro- 
duced innumerable studies of Russia, 
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had repudiated the principal theses 
of international Communism. That 
this change has stopped short of a 
break with Socialism is perhaps less 
important than the affirmation of cer- 
tain positive ideals analogous to those 
of the Christian Democrats. 


Tue New Criticism 


A similar intellectual drive also in- 
spired the literary movement inade- 
quately described as The New Criti- 
cism. The new critics, like the satir- 
ists, were concerned, in R. W. Stall- 
man’s words, with the contemporary 
loss of tradition, of fixed conventions, 
of belief and of world order—losses 
which resulted in the dissociation of 
modern sensibility. The New Criti- 
cism began several decades ago with 
Hulme, T. S. Eliot and I. A. Rich- 
ards. Assimilated by the Southern 
critics, Ransom, Tate, Warren and 
Brooks in the thirties, it reached its 
full flowering in the forties. Mr. 
Stallman’s anthology*® supplies an ex- 
cellent bibliography of the writings 
of F. R. Leavis, William Empson, 
Kenneth Burke, R. P. Blackmur, 
Mark Schorer, Austin Warren, W. V. 
O’Connor and many others who, with 
the founding fathers mentioned 
above, exploited great resources of 
intelligence and wit in evaluating lit- 
erary experience. 
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Without attempting to estimate the 
permanent contributions of this large 
and inconsistent literary movement, 
it may be noted that The New Criti- 
cism flared into prominence every- 
where, to predominance in some 
places, over the combined opposition 
of the academicians on the one hand 
and the literary journalists on the 
other. The New Critics, for all their 
tendency to preciosity, cultism and 
pretense, and sometimes to shabby 
scholarship, tried to feed our hungry 
minds. They were often too aesthetic, 
but they responded, within the cir- 
cumference of literary theory and 
critical practice, to the need for intel- 
lectual discipline, the craving for 
standards, the revolt from confusion, 
the impatient quest-for an acceptable 
hierarchy of values. 

Austin Warren’s significant title, 
Rage for Order, may well be appro- 
priated to describe the best elements 
of this movement. For the less exotic 
new critics, art could be autonomous 
without being anarchical; it had the 
independence of an organ, rather than 
the isolation of a part. It submitted 
to a still larger frame of reference 
than that of literature even while it 
focused attention on literature itself. 
Finally the movement produced, in 
Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Lit- 
erature,* a systematic synthesis which 


3 Critiques and Essays in Criticism, 1920-1948. Representing the Achievement of 
Modern British and American Critics. Selected by Robert Wooster Stallman. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. Pp. 571. 

* Theory of Literature. By Rene Wellek and Austin Warren. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Company, 1949. Pp. 403. $4.00. 
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challenged the random departmentali- 
zation of literary studies. 

The New Criticism grew by the 
opposition of those who had ignored 
the intrinsic values of literature. It 
waxed strong by its close study of the 
structure and imagery of the literary 
text. It discovered a usable past in 
the mentality of the classical, meta- 
physical and neo-classical poetry. 
Thanks to T. S. Eliot’s influence, The 
New Criticism has consistently dis- 
played a greater awareness of the his- 
torical present and a less inhibited 
sense of the historical past than much 
professedly historical criticism. 


A SpirITUAL RESURGENCE 


In the 1920’s all France felt the 
impact of a resurgent spirituality. 
To the familiar pieties of Bazin, Bour- 
get and Baumann was added the new 
and startling genius of Bloy, Péguy, 
Psichari, Mauriac and Bernanos, and 
a transformed Claudel. This cluster 
of creative writers and their many sa- 
tellites, together with a small but 
influential body of critics like DuBos 
and Bremond, theologians and phil- 
osophers like Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Sertillanges, Maritain and Gilson, de- 
manded an audience. By the next 
decade the French renovation rever- 
berated in England. It joined with 
the thunder of Chesterton and Belloc, 
with a convert chorus led by Knox 
and Lunn, with the articulate Catholic 
intelligence of Christopher Dawson. 
England too was aware of a spiritual 


resurgence. America met something 
like the same experiences in the 
1940's. 


Of course, America had possessed 
a remote and notional knowledge of 
Christian thought, but it was not un- 
til the end of World War II that the 
intellectual force of Christianity 
pressed home. Many influences con- 
spired to bring this about. The way 
had been prepared by the English 
writers, many of whom visited and 
lectured in the United States. The 
participation of Catholic intellectuals 
in the resistance movement, the pro- 
American position of the Christian 
Democratic forces in western Europe, 
Catholic opposition to Communist 
control beyond the Iron Curtain ren- 
dered Catholicism less alien to Ameri- 
can minds. New reading habits 
formed by a postwar interest in West- 
ern culture called attention to Chris- 
tian classics like the works of St. 
Thomas and St. Augustine. A com- 
mon interest in the rights and duties 
of free men revealed many similarities 
between traditional Christian con- 
cepts of man and the yet unformu- 
lated American aspirations toward 


the good life. 


For the first time in the literary his- 
tory of the United States a series of 
books by Catholics or by men sympa- 
thetic to the Catholic point of view 
were widely read and admired. Franz 
Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette in- 
troduced a series of popular novels, 


the debatable The Keys of the King- 
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dom, Bruce Marshall’s The World, the 
Flesh and Father Smith, Evelyn 
Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited and 
The Loved One, Graham Greene’s 
The Power and the Glory and The 
Heart of the Matter. A vast audience 
heard Monsignor Sheen defend the 
Catholic idea on the radio, many 
thousands read his books. Transla- 
tions of Péguy, Bernanos and Mau- 
riac, Maritain and Gilson, foreshad- 
owed the current curiosity about the 
contemplative life. The success of 
Thomas Merton’s The Seven Storey 
Mountain, The Waters of Siloe and 
Seeds of Contemplation testified to 
the willingness of the general Ameri- 
can audience to become acquainted 
with mysticism, a term hitherto bear- 
ing strong semantic relationships in 
the national vocabulary with words 
like nonsense and moonshine. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA AND 
THE AMERICAN MIND 


As a result of these and other books 
the American is perhaps better in- 
formed about the Catholic conscience, 
intelligence and taste than he has been 
in the past. How well disposed he is 
to seek more information, especially 
in spiritual matters, depends largely 
on the attitudes of Catholics them- 
selves. Even so sympathetic a wit- 
ness as Evelyn Waugh found his fel- 
low Catholics in America more bour- 
geois than mystical, often asserting 
with truculence dogmas which they 
understood incompletely and which 
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they have not yet learned perfectly to 
live. The American tendency to ac- 
tionism and conformity may render 
some Catholics as liable to be con- 
verted as to convert, to be leavened 
as to leaven. This danger is perhaps 
immediate for isolated Catholic think- 
ers and scholars who stand begging 
for crumbs of recognition outside the 
banquet halls of learning. 

However, it is far more likely that 
the Christian idea will continue to at- 
tract the American mind in the gen- 
eration to come. Certainly the mood 
of 1950 is favorable to a_philos- 
ophy characterized by totality of 
view, which is imprisoned neither by 
mind nor matter, which can find a 
place for authority and liberty, faith 
and reason, the conscious and the sub- 
conscious, the essential and existen- 
tial, action and contemplation, will 
and intelligence, pain and pleasure, 
sorrow and joy. That the Catholic po- 
sition, properly understood, strikes a 
balance between these seemingly un- 
intelligible oppositions, many are now 
beginning to realize. Faintly, from 
afar off, come cries of discovery. As 
Lewis Mumford writes: 


If our civilization is not to produce 
greater holocausts, our writers will have 
to become something more than merely 
a mirror of its violence and disintegra- 
tion; they will have, through their own 
efforts, to regain the initiative for the 
human person and the forces of life, 
chaining up the demons we have al- 
lowed to run loose, and releasing the 
angels and ministers of grace we have 
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shamefacedly—and shamefully—incar- 
cerated. 

For the writer is still a maker, a cre- 
ator, not merely a recorder of fact but 
above all an interpreter of possibilities. 
His intuitions of the future may still 
give body to a better world and help 
start our civilization on a fresh cycle of 
adventure and effort. The writer of our 
time must find within himself the 
wholeness that is now lacking in his 
society. He must be capable of inter- 
preting life in all its dimensions, par- 
ticularly in the dimensions the last half- 
century has neglected; restoring rea- 
son to the irrational, purpose to the de- 
featists and drifters, value to the nihil- 
ists, hope to those sinking in despair.® 

Few will fail to recognize here the 
exact tone, even the same vocabulary, 
of several generations of less well- 
known critics in the Christian literary 
tradition. Mr. Mumford’s brilliant 
analysis of the literature of this cen- 
tury ends with a plea for a humane 
spirit which will save us from the 
empty optimism of Wells and Shaw 
and the nihilist pessimism of Freud 
and Joyce. His plea is based on a 
hope and the hope fathers a predic- 
tion that sometime, soon, there will 
appear “a novel or a poem or a play 
or even a philosophic work in which 
the whole man will become visible, as 


visible as the disintegrated man of 
our time in ‘Ulysses’ or “The Remem- 
brance of Things Past’ . . . and he 
will help us to transcend, first in a 
new attitude of mind and spirit and 
then in effective actions, the catas- 
trophes that now widely threaten 
mankind.””® 

Mr. Mumford’s prediction is at 
once a challenge and cry: a challenge 
to those Catholic intellectuals who 
have been evangelizing the faithful in 
the Mandarin language of scholastic 
scholarship to share their wealth of 
love and life; a cry to those who live 
in the city of God to open their gates 
and their hearts to the spiritual refu- 
gees of the twentieth century. This 
challenge is great, the crisis is real. 
What will happen it would be rash to 
prophesy. Perhaps Mr. Mumford is 
really asking for saints rather than for 
scribblers, and grace for the soul 
rather than a gracious literary style. 
It may be that he would not recog- 
nize the whole man without the splen- 
dor of a transfiguration. Even so, it 
is right to expect that in the fifties 
ignominious silence will not be the 
answer to this clear challenge to 
Christian men of letters everywhere. 


5“Mirror of a Violent Half Century,” by Lewis Mumford in the New York Times 
Book Review, Vol. XV, No. 3, (January 15, 1950), p. 22. 


6 Mumford, L., op. cit., p. 22 
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— is an hour in which to each 
nation is offered its time of great- 
ness. For our country that time is 
now. In a few short years history 
will judge all of us for the steps we 
took, and the steps we did not take, 
in the present world crisis. The com- 
plications and excitements that be- 
wilder us now will be seen in proper 
perspective then. To see them now 
with clarity, to disregard the minor 
irritations and to foster the ideas and 
actions and attitudes which will save 
the world—this is our challenge. If 
we meet it, we will have had our finest 
hour. 

'- Any hour of crisis, even the great- 
est, is made of many smaller crises. 
One such recently was of concern to 
Fordham. I was convinced and I re- 
main convinced that it was necessary 
to defend Professor Budenz as a sin- 
cere and a courageous man. I do not 
wish to prolong that issue, however, 
nor do I intend my defense of the 
personal character of Louis Budenz 
to be used by anyone for partisan ad- 
vantage or political profit. 

Rather I am concerned with the far 
more important fact that if ever there 
was a challenge which should carry 
us above the interests of any party, 


which should make us disregard eco- 
nomic advantage, which should even 
extend our vision beyond strategic 
military needs, it is the challenge of 
the world today. In such an hour, it 
seems to me, certain attitudes are de- 
manded of all of us. We must culti- 
vate a spirit of unity. We must adopt 
a positive approach. We must be 
moved by a spirit of generosity. In 
particular, I would voice a plea for 
a really internationalist mentality, 
positive, large-minded and bipartisan 
in the sense that it is truly non-par- 
tisan. 

Only if such an attitude is pro- 
foundly shared in our policy toward 
other countries can we afford divi- 
sions of partisanship on the domestic 
scene. And only then will these divi- 
sions be kept in proper perspective. 
Division in a crisis is the most serious 
disease that can attack us. Our need 
now is not for consuming fear and 
suspicion, but for those great and 
liberal decisions which will alone give 
spiritual focus and energy to a people. 
Our need is for respect toward those 
of all parties who have the responsi- 
bility to make these decisions. 

All will agree, though with various 
measures of alarm, that Communism 
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is a most serious threat to our nation 
and the world. The question is, how 
best to fight it? The answer calls for 
vision and perspective. Certainly the 
Christian conscience, borne down by 
the weight of the tasks to be done— 
both the good things to be built up 
and the evils to be cured—will place 
the positive side of the struggle in 
the forefront. The unification of Eu- 
rope and its continued economic re- 
habilitation, the Marshall Plan, the 
Point-4 program for undeveloped 
countries, the United Nations, pru- 
dent measures of defense, presenta- 
tion of a positive spiritual idea which 
will appeal to the whole world because 
it solves and transcends purely po- 
litico-economic problems—these are 
some of the great things to be done. 
They can be achieved, but only by a 
united people generously devoted to a 
positive goal. 

Anything else, though it may have 
its place, must never overshadow the 
need for such an attitude, united, 
generous and positive. Though in- 
vestigations and trials may and at 
times must have their place in the 
picture, they must never be permitted 
to weaken our international ideal and 
the work of government to achieve it. 
Even the disaster in China should be 
kept proportionate to the whole vast 
crisis of which it is only a part. It 
should be faced on the level of the 
crisis itself, as a national responsi- 
bility, not a partisan adventure. It 
would be tragic, indeed, if we allowed 


excessive concern for the elements of 
any one failure to render us incap- 
able of the far greater achievements 
which still remain before us. Our ob- 
ligation is to total wisdom and it is 
a grave obligation on the conscience 
of all men of good will. 


Goop oF ALL NATIONS 


As far as the “political attitude” of 
the Catholic Church is concerned, no 
single man or group is entitled to 
speak for her. Therefore, neither am 
I. She is above the political order and 
is non-partisan in the most spiritual 
sense of the word. Belonging neither 
to the Right nor to the Left, the 
Church exercises the judgments of 
God on events and programs only so 
far as they touch the world of faith 
and morals. She is compelled solely 
by her own spiritual apostolate, which 
forces her to be interested in the com- 
mon good of all nations. 

The individual Catholic is free to 
choose in the political order and no 
one dictates to him. He is not free 
to leave behind him, however, the 
large and positive spirituality of the 
Christian. He should know instinc- 
tively that it is not enough to be anti- 
Communist. He should always be in- 
terested in the poor because there are 
so many of them. He must be con- 
cerned with justice. If he criticizes 
boldly, he remembers that he must al- 
ways be more than a critic. 

If our nation is to accept the oppor- 
tunity for leadership presented by 
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the world crisis, we must realize that 
the risks are frightening. But we 
must also realize that what is at stake 
is not the protection of any one inter- 
est, or even many interests, in the 
family of nations. All over the world 
men are becoming aware of their po- 
tentialities as men. They are strug- 
gling to realize these potentialities in 
new forms of political and social life. 
This struggle is strong in the West; 
it is doubly strong in the peoples of 
the East. What is at stake in our 
moment of greatness is man himself, 
his dignity and perfection. 

In such an hour, we as Americans 
and Catholics have a double obliga- 
tion, of patriotism and religion, to 
keep our vision clear. It is my own 
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sincere belief that we as American 
Catholics are obliged to do all in our 
power, by prayer and act, to further 
an unselfish, positive and united in- 
ternational policy on the part of our 
government as the sole hope for world 
order and world peace. This is no 
time for petty recrimination. Neither 
the cajolery of our seeming friends 
nor a natural antipathy for our tra- 
ditional opponents must thrust us into 
the separatist and divisive position 
of a Catholic bloc. The temptation to 
permit this now is great. It is impera- 
tive that we resist it. No minor crises, 
no partisan maneuvering must be al- 
lowed to distract our purpose or di- 
vide our loyalties at such an hour as 
this. 


New Emphasis 


“The preaching of the Gospel is destined for ever to be unpopular with 





selfish men. ‘Do penance! Pray! Forgive your enemies. Bless them that 
persecute you! Be not solicitous what you shall eat or wherewith you shall 
be clothed!’ These are notions that the Communist abominates equally 
with the capitalist who has surrendered his soul to materialism. Today the 
spirit of materialism is rife in all classes of society and our task now is not 
so much to try to bring about an arrangement of social conditions which will 
give the workingman his due: it is rather to persuade rich and poor alike 
that the Christian way is the only way to social peace. Now that the work- 
ingman is in a much stronger position than formerly to fashion the social 
order, we must concentrate more on influencing his mind and heart in an 
endeavor to make sure that he uses his new-found strength for the common 
good of society as a whole.”—Henry Waterhouse, S.J. in THE CHRISTIAN 
Democrat, June, 1950. 
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Variations in Pastoral Role in France 


BERTHA MUGRAUER 


Reprinted from the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SocIoLocicaL Review* 


N PRESENT-DAY Paris and other 
French cities, there are three 
priestly roles which can be recognized 
by the observant sociologist. They are 
that of the conservative or traditional 
role in the old-style parish; that of 
the priest in the new missionary type 
parish; and that of the priest-worker 
who is extra-parochial, within the 
limits of some established parish. 

This paper is an attempt to sketch 
the broad outlines of these three roles. 
For practical purposes it will be neces- 
sary to draw them up as ideal types. 
Znaniecki’s concept of role will be 
used throughout. The labels given to 
the three roles will be found cur- 
rently in the literature of this subject, 
as well as in the terminology of the 
French priests themselves. 

What is a modern, urban French 
parish like? First of all, it is very 
large geographically. It spreads, in 
most cases, over several districts each 
of which is quite likely to possess its 
own culture. Within this collection of 
districts the parish forms a separate 
sector, as it were, with its base in the 
parish church. This sector of per- 
haps three to five thousand souls is 
shut up within itself and takes means 
to safeguard its isolation. 


The positive values which the priest 
who functions in this type of parish 
holds with the elite of his closed, 
parochial group not only determine 
his social role, but affect, of necessity, 
his status and function in the paro- 
chial milieu. These positive values 
may be considered as: 

(a) A concept of the priestly role 
as that of a savior of individual souls 
rather than that of a person who is 
to change the social order as a whole. 

(b) A belief that the priest should 
be an exponent of a clerical culture at 
once ecclesiastical and bourgeois. 

(c) A belief that the traditional 
way of doing things is the best and 
only way; and that the closed paro- 
chial milieu should be safeguarded 
and maintained. 

The functions of the priest in this 
type of parish flow from a recogni- 
tion of these values and the accom- 
plishment of them in action. The 
priest as a “savior of individual 
souls” approaches this work primarily 
as a dispenser of the Mysteries and 
as a channel for the whole sacra- 
mental system. The further develop- 
ment of the spiritual side of the in- 
dividuals within the closed parish is 
accomplished primarily through vari- 


* Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., March, 1968. 
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ous parish societies. One indication 
of the vitality of such a parish is the 
condition of its societies. Distinct 
movements such as those of the 
Jocists and certain trade unions are 
not under consideration here, though 
they are growing within many 
“closed” parishes and should be 
reckoned with. What we mean here 
are the numerous societies which have 
become traditional, e.g., sodalities, 
athletic groups, etc. Historically, 
these societies have done much for 
the unity of the Church since its sepa- 
ration from the State. 


But the societies have a tendency to 
multiply, and soon, in every large 
parish at least, seem to absorb all the 
time of the priest and the resources of 
the parish. The salvation of indi- 
vidual souls is the most important 
goal. And the individual souls to be 
saved are those usually already within 
the parochial structure. 


This “closed” parochial society, 
moreover, “speaks the language” of 
the priest. It expects him to be pos- 
sessed of a culture at once ecclesias- 
tical and bourgeois. His special 
training in theology is expected to 
set him apart. The parishioners who 
are middle-class, or bourgeois, most 
nearly approach an understanding of 
this peculiarly clerical culture. The 
working people in such a parish often 
have difficulty understanding such a 
priest and he, in turn, often cannot 
understand them. He is thus compre- 
hensible to, and able to contact, only 
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a very rigidly circumscribed group. 

Clerical culture is traditional and 
this love for the’ “old” way of doing 
things is a positive value in the con- 
ventional parish. Innovation is 
frowned upon, not only in so far as 
the liturgy is concerned, but in all 
the operations of the parish. Though 
it stultifies creative lay activity, this 
clinging to tradition allows the priest 
to be regarded as the leader whose 
function is autocratic. The Suisse 
who precedes him to the altar for the 
parish Mass, loudly banging his staff 
on the marble floor and decorated 
with huge sash and medal, is sym- 
bolic of this hanging on the old when 
it has lost its real significance. The 
priest must, however, hold on to his 
Suisse as he holds on to his chaisiere, 
who disturbs the worship during Mass 
by her noisy demands for seat money. 

This retention of the traditional 
way of doing things extends to all de- 
partments of the priest’s activities, 
from the raising and collecting of 
money, to the handling of marriages, 
funerals and baptisms. 


MISSIONARY PARISH 


But what of the other thirty or 
some odd thousands in these par- 
ishes? The traditional parish deals 
only with a very meager fraction of 
the people within its boundaries— 
some three to five thousands. Since 
Catholicism is the only “going” re- 
ligion in France, most of the people 
in any parish territory are either real 
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Catholics, nominal Catholics, or no- 
thing at all. 

This brings us to a consideration 
of the missionary parish and of the 
role of the priest who works in that 
milieu. The priest in a missionary 
parish looks at his people in the 
manner of a census taker. Every one 
of them he considers as either a real 
or potential parishioner. He feels that 
the thirty thousand who do not come 
to Church are just as important, if 
not more so, as the three to five 
thousand who do come. Thus, his 
social circle is, at least potentially, 
very large. 

Most of the priests working in the 
new missionary-type parishes are in 
areas where the working class pre- 
dominates. It is this class which we 
shall consider the social circle for 
this role, although there will be other 
classes within the parish. For the 
other classes, the concept of the so- 
cial person of the priest will fluctuate 
as they grow in understanding of his 
purpose. The positive values which 
the missionary priest holds in com- 
mon with the majority of his parish- 
ioners may be considered as: 

(a) <A concept of the priestly role 
as that of “Builder of a Christian 
society.” 

(b) A belief that the priest should 
be the exponent of a culture both 
Christ-like and human, while losing 
nothing of its priestly character and 
dignity. 

(c) A belief that society is organic 
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and as an organism, develops, grows 
and sheds old forms through dynamic 
processes. 

The priest in this role feels himself 
called to be a “builder of a Christian 
society.” This is obvious, not only in 
what he says, but even more clearly 
in what he does. He will not, there- 
fore, allow himself to be overtaken 
by too great a multitude of “activi- 
ties” or traditional parish societies. 
He regards society, not as a mere ag- 
gregate of individuals, but as an or- 
ganism which requires institutions 
and leaders. Souls are being saved, in- 
dividually here and there in the pres- 
ent pagan society. How many more 
might be saved in a society possessed 
of thoroughly Christian institutions! 
The missionary priest is content to 
do the best he can now, but to have, 
most of all, an eye on the future. 


PRIESTLY SPIRITUALITY 


The specifically “clerical” culture 
of the priest in the missionary parish 
is an outcome, generally speaking, of 
more or less prolonged association 
with the seminary of the “Mission de 
France.” The priests intended for ac- 
tivities in the “Mission” must spend 
at least a year at the seminary at 
Lisieux, where it was established by 
Cardinal Suhard, who felt that there 
was perhaps too “local” a spirit 
among the French clergy. Students 
are especially chosen on the basis of 
a “missionary interest” and on their 
proven value as men, whether they 
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have been workers, students or army 
officers. Many of them have finished 
more than average studies before they 
arrive. Courses are so arranged that 
there are intervals for actual work 
among workers. All of the studies 
are made from a special angle—the 
aim of bringing Christianity to a 
France which has become de-Chris- 
tianized. So far at least 150 priests 
have gone from Lisieux into twenty- 
five dioceses of France. These priests 
do not necessarily go back into the 
districts from which they came. And 
every year they return to the semi- 
nary to be brought up to date and 
refreshed. 

This special training has paid ob- 
vious dividends. First of all there is 
the consideration of a priestly spiritu- 
ality. The clerical culture of the mis- 
sionary priest illuminates the notion 
of society which he makes explicit in 
’ ‘his parochial life. He sees society as 
a developing organism. This organ- 
ism must be nourished with food it 
can readily assimilate. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


The food for the “good” society 
flows into the organism through the 
channels of the sacraments, particu- 
larly the Holy Eucharist. How to 
revivify the liturgy surrounding the 
sacramental life is of real concern. 
The first step seems to be to adapt 
the collective prayer of the working 
class to its real life. This must be 


done with the constant realization that 
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the parish is a community, and not 
merely a milieu. 


The Mass should be a collective 
prayer, performed by a community, 
It is offered by part of the Mystical 
Body of Christ for His Whole Body, 
In order to offer the Mass properly, 
the working man and his family must 
not only understand it, but they must 
take an active part in making the 
offering. In Abbé Michonneau’s par- 
ish and in Pére Loew’s parish in Mar. 
seilles, the writer witnessed the ac- 
complishment of this ideal. A packed 
church of working-class people, in 
both instances, said Mass with the 
priest. What he said in Latin, they 
said, with great gusto and sincerity, 
in French. There was no aimless sit- 
ting or standing or stealing out after 
the Communion in these churches. 
The faithful were part of the sacrifice 
and it was evident that they felt them- 
selves to be integrally united with the 
priest. 

This has been accomplished by 
much thought and preparation. Be. 
fore Mass begins the priest gives an 
understandable summary of the ordo 
of the day. He says as much as pos 
sible of his part of the Mass in a tone 
of voice that can readily be heard by 
all. In the church there are no re: 
served seats. The parish-adapted 
missals are used during the Mass. 
When hymns are sung the whole con- 
gregation sings them. Only one col 
lection is taken up. There is no col 
lection for seats. After Mass, all the 
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priests of the parish community are 
waiting outside to greet the parish- 
joners. 

Baptism, First Holy Communion, 
weddings and funerals have all come 
in for their share of this revitalizing 
treatment in their administration. 
“Class” ceremonies which depended 
on the size of the financial offering 
have been almost abolished. This has 
done much to win the working class, 
who have grumbled for years that the 
priests were “money makers.” Many 
who left the Church because of what 
Abbé Michonneau calls “the clink of 
money round the altar” have been 
won back easily by this suppression 
of “class” functions in the Church 
and by the obvious practice of pov- 
erty on the part of the priest himself. 


CuRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


This organic concept of the good 
society stresses greatly the idea of 
community. In the missionary parish 
itis a group life informed by charity 
which emphasizes rendering service 
to all the others of the neighborhood 
whether they are Christians or not. 
The priest puts the wheels in motion. 
He makes it clear that all—not only 


‘parishioners — are welcome at all 


church services or affairs. He demon- 
strates the idea of Christian com- 
munity in his own group life with the 
other priests in the rectory. This is 
not an artificial thing set up merely 
for purposes of illustration but a dy- 
namic union which develops him 
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spiritually, gives him the strength of 
mutual support and inspiration. 

All the priests in the group plan to- 
gether. While they have individual 
responsibilities (the parish is divided 
territorially among them) no import- 
ant decision is made outside the whole 
group. Every year priest and curates 
go away together for a whole week 
during which time they go over the 
work of the parish during the past 
year and plan for the year to come. 
Their group life also comprises fra- 
ternal correction. Sunday dinner 
finds them all taking each other’s ser- 
mons apart. When the priest leaves 
for his retreat, he is handed a sealed 
envelope which tells him what the 
whole group thinks he ought to con- 
sider about himself during that time. 

This bringing into the open of cer- 
tain aspects of his interior life is a 
valuable stimulus. It makes the priest 
conscious of the value of the group 
life, of the community. It makes him 
a witness, as it were, of these values. 
The working-class community under- 
stands and appreciates its effects on 
his attitudes and life. 

The dynamic parish community 
grows, and with growth and develop- 
ment come change. Old forms, good 
in former times and places, must give 
way to new ones which meet the 
changes in culture of the people in 
the parish. The priest in the mission- 
ary parish finds that his role there 
demands a certain amount of demo- 
lition. Traditional parochial ways of 
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doing things which have solidified in 
bourgeois parish circles since the Re- 
formation do not meet the needs for 
making new Christians of the de- 
Christianized working class. The en- 
ergy, courage and prudence shown by 
the missionary priests in this direc- 
tion have increased their favorable 
status with the working class. 


PriEst- WORKERS 


Living here and there, often en- 
tirely alone, sometimes in small 
groups in Paris and other parts of 
France are priest-workers. They are 
the priests of the Mission of Paris. 

Their social circle is the proletariat 
and the sub-proletariat. Only this 
role will be considered here. They 
play another important role as wit- 
nesses before the whole Christian 
community, whom they are intended, 
‘in the terminology of Cardinal Su- 
hard, to startle. The outline of the 
role under consideration may be 
drawn up as: 

(a) A belief that the priest must 
function as a “witness” to Christ 
among the proletariat and sub-prole- 
tariat, as simply and hiddenly as 
leaven does in the dough. 

(b) A realization that the priest 
has a duty to learn to know the prole- 
tariat and to illustrate the necessity 
for this knowledge. 

(c) A determination to develop 
and demonstrate a popular liturgy 
and other creative means for bringing 
the proletariat to Christ. 
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We will illustrate the role of the 
priest-worker by a personal visit 
which will amplify this outline and 
bring into focus the social circle, as 
well as the status and function of the 
priest-worker. This visit is a com- 
posite made up as a result of twelve 
ar fourteen such visits during my stay 
in France. We have Pére Michel, 
about thirty years of age, well over 
six feet in height, sturdy and blonde. 
He lives in a tiny two-room hovel in 
Ivry, an industrial suburb of Paris. 
The back room he uses for cooking. 
It is not large enough for anything 
else, though it does have a line of 
laundry drying there regularly. The 
front room Pére Michel uses for 
sleeping, eating, entertaining and say- 
ing Mass. This room, too, is ex- 
tremely small, perhaps nine by twelve 
feet. 

Pére Michel works in a garage not 
far from his home. There he is em- 
ployed painting cars with an electric 
paint sprayer. A look at his hands 
leaves no doubt of this. Most of his 
tiny salary goes into the extra food 
he buys for his after-Mass suppers at 
night, when there will be regularly 
from eight to ten people squeezed 
around the table in his front room. 


Pére Michel gets home from work 
about 6:30 p.m. He washes up, puts 
the potatoes and cabbage on to boil. 
As he does this, people come in by 
ones and twos. They know that Pére 
Michel will begin his daily Mass in a 


few minutes. His remote preparation 
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for the evening meal completed, he 
goes to the front room. There, one 
of the women clears off the only table 
and covers it with a spotless white 
cloth. Pére Michel begins to vest for 
Mass. 

As he puts on his vestments, Pére 
Michel speaks to the group so inti- 
mately ranged around him. “Let us 
consider,” he says softly and rever- 
ently, “what it is we are about to do. 
This is no ordinary thing, like work- 
ing or sleeping or eating. We are 
about to offer Christ to the Father. 
We are about to say Mass together. 
Christ comes, Body and Blood, to this 
table of ours.” 

When he has vested, Pére Michel 
stands quietly before his little table 
and recollects himself. We look about 
us. There are three girls whom we 
know belong to the feminine Mission 
de France. There are two seminarians 
on their working stade. There is 
Jacques from two doors up the street, 
known to the neighbors as a “radical.” 

Maman Picou is there, too. Ger- 
maine and her brother Pierre come 
breathlessly in at the last minute. 
They work in a box factory a good 
distance away and have to hurry from 
the job to arrive on time. There is a 
boy from the neighborhood about 
seventeen years old, who is out of 
work. As the Mass proceeds this 
group will grow, until it overflows 
into the kitchen. 

Pére Michel says Mass with his peo- 
ple. Some of them are good Catho- 
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lics, like the girls from the Mission de 
France and the seminarians. Others 
are “beginners,” whom Pére Michel 
and the “Christian” nucleus treat as 
real neophytes. If it becomes known 
to any of the initiate that they are 
uncharitably not speaking to their 
neighbors or that a prolonged quarrel 
is going on, they will be told firmly 
that they may not come to the Mass 
until peace and love reign again. 


Mass IN FRENCH 


Saying Mass with the people means 
here saying it in French with the sole 
exception of the canon of the Mass. 
The “regulars” know all of it very 
well and say it rhythmically with Pére 
Michel throughout. When the gospel 
has been read, Pére Michel faces his 
congregation expectantly. He has not 
long to wait. “Michel,” a voice from 
the back will say excitedly, “this is 
not possible for us. If Christ were to 
come around here working miracles, 
the whole neighborhood would be- 
lieve. But He doesn’t work miracles 
any more. So no one is going to be- 
lieve. Take it from me!” 

Another voice from the doorway 
does not show complete agreement 
with this. In two minutes a lively dis- 
cussion is taking place. Everyone, in- 
cluding Pére Michel, seems to enter 
it at one point or another — even 
Maman Picou who applauds loudly 
whenever Jacques speaks up, because 
she feels sorry for him. 

As the discussion peters out, Pére 
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Michel resumes his Mass. Those who 
are going to Holy Communion take 
hosts from a saucer which is passed 
around, and when the Offertory comes 
each puts his host on the paten which 

Pére Michel extends by leaning for- 
ward over the table. At the Memen- 
tos of the Living and the Dead, he 
pauses. Then the people’s intentions 
for this Mass are heard. “For my 
brother who is quarreling with his 
wife,” a quiet, determined girl’s voice 
says aloud. “For Dede who has lost 
his job.” “That I may have more pa- 
tience with the people at work.” 
“That the landlord will wait a few 
days for the rent.” And later, at the 
Memento for the Dead: “For my 
grandmére who died a year ago to- 
day.” For this one. For that one. 
The litany is quiet, unhurried and 
with no attempt at pretense or show- 
ing-off. 

' After Mass everyone stands quietly 
at his place, arms folded, for a few 
minutes. Then there is a great kissing 
and greeting and swapping of news of 
the day. Everybody turns to helping 
Pére Michel set the table and bring 
on the food. 

After Mass, the supper is taken to- 
gether and a few guests who have not 
attended Mass will edge in, just as we 
sit down at the table. At the table 
the talk will depend on who is present 
and what kind of mood he is in. 
Politics are not mentioned, but po- 
litical ideas are discussed at great 


length. “Why Christ would like the 
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Communists” was the burden of 
Jacques’ contribution one of the 
nights I was there. Jacques said that 
Christ would like them because the 
ones he knew would be ready to die 
for what they believed and his (Jac. 
ques’) understanding of Christ was 
that He was no sissy and would ap- 
preciate this stand. 

There is not much more to say 
about the life of Pére Michel. Every 
day except Sunday he goes to his 
garage, carrying his lunch of wine 
and bread and cheese, when he can 
get the cheese. He wears an old grey 
sweater and blue overalls. The soles 
of his shoes are thick and hobnailed. 
And he is extraordinarily gay in his 
manner, not familiar or undignified, 
but witness to an interior joy which 


will not be hidden. 


PRIEST OF THE PEOPLE 


At his work everyone knows Pére 
Michel is a priest. “But not like those 
‘others’,” they will tell you. “He is 
not of ‘them.’ Pére Michel has no 
parish. He is one of us—a workman. 
Pére Michel is like the Christ who 
worked as a carpenter. He is our 
priest.” 

And he is “their” priest. He knows, 
intimately, what is going on in the 
families of the workmen in his garage. 
He knows who is sick on his street, 
who has lost his job, who has just 
joined the “party.” Pére Michel 
knows the proletariat because he is 
part of the proletariat. 
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What is his future? He hardly 
thinks of it. But Abbé Hollande, his 
superior, with whom he has a long 
conference every week, clarifies it. 
The role of the priest-workman among 
the proletariat is intended to be tem- 
porary, he says. How temporary, only 
time, and results, will tell. Permis- 
sion has been granted for every inno- 
vation attempted from the saying of 
Mass in French down. It is hoped 
that in time these growing neighbor- 
hood groups will be ready for in- 
corporation into some regular parish. 
But they are not ready yet for that. 
They are ready for the Gospel but 
not yet for the authority of the 
Church. The Gospel will lead to the 
authority. The love growing from 
the inside out will make the authority 
necessary in time. 


THE SocraL PERSON 


The three roles sketched here indi- 
cate rather clearly that there is a 
relationship between the social per- 
son, the social circle and the social 
function inherent in each role. Thus 
each priest does not perform accord- 
ing to an isolated pattern set up by 
either authority or tradition so much 
as in response to expressed demands 
and needs. While this relationship is 
not determining, it certainly colors 
and limits the role. 

The role of the priest in the tradi- 
tional parish stands out in strong con- 
trast to the others. Perhaps this is 


due to the need felt by the priest in 
this type of parish for maintaining 
the parochial milieu. This is made 
clear to him by the demands of his 
social circle which indicate both his 
traditional functions and reward him 
with the marks of status in the ac- 
cepted sense of this milieu. 

The demands of the social circle 
in the new missionary-style parish are 
not nearly so clear. In this group the 
social circle is rapidly changing and 
developing, and since it does not de- 
pend on traditional functions, its 
status rewards are also in process of 
definition. 

The role of the priest-worker is per- 
haps the easiest to define. In his role 
as “witness” the social circle is small 
and intimate, consisting as it does of 
fellow employes and nearby neigh- 
bors in the street where he lives. The 
function of the priest-worker is as 
simple as his life. His social circle 
early accepts him merely as a witness. 
As their understanding of what it 
means to be a witness to Christ grows, 
the status of the priest-workman be- 
comes more definite and important. 
Fellow workmen and neighbors de- 
fend him not only as a person, but as 
a priest. This social-circle mainten- 
ance of status in the priest-work- 
man role is perhaps one of the most 
important aspects of all the role 
mechanisms under _ consideration, 
when ohe recalls that the social circle 
in this case is the sub-proletariat. 












The Climate of Christian Hope 


Maisie WarD 


Reprinted from TODAY* 


on the craving for a 
great man which possessed his 
generation when he first began to 
write, Chesterton told his contempo- 
raries that the great man “will ride in 
at some splendid moment when we all 
feel that we could have done without 
him.” 

It is certainly a curious fact, how- 
ever you attempt to explain it, that 
great men almost always do come up- 
on the scene in batches. A country 
will lack them entirely at one period, 
and they will richly abound at an- 
other. Perhaps it is possible to make 
the generalization that the great mo- 
ment in the art and literature of most 
countries has coincided with its na- 
. tional expansion. In Greece, in Rome, 
in England when men were feeling en- 
thusiastic about their country and 
optimistic as to its future they have 
burst into song or painted great pic- 
tures or made great music. 

This is perhaps only to say that 
the atmosphere of hope is indispen- 
sable to achievement. We should 
therefore expect to find that the wave 
of supernatural hope introduced by 
Christianity would also flower in hu- 
man greatness whether it be in the 
arts or in any other department of 
men’s living. This indeed is exactly 


what happened and there are certain 
elements in the Christian achievement 
which distinguish it from all others, 

First of all, instead of being na- 
tional, the Christian flowering in life 
and letters was universal—over all 
that universe which the Middle Ages 
knew. Secondly, it was an immensely 
creative age in a way that transcended 
the normal boundaries of class and 
education and embraced the entire 
Christian people. If in the fifteenth 
century a Florentine made a box to 
hold clothes, it was an exquisite work 
of art. If a Londoner constructed a 
key for his dwelling-house, we keep 
it today in a museum. Thus while 
Dante was writing the Divina Com- 
media or St. Thomas the Summa, 
while the Cathedrals were being built 
and the great pictures painted, the 
achievement of the Christian ages was 
not confined to a handful of geniuses, 
but organically connected with the 
life of all men. 

Nay, more, it entered life. Men 
lived epic poems; they were dramatic, 
unconsciously, at all the great mo- 
ments of living. Chesterton has point- 
ed out this grand manner which we 
have lost today, when a saint kissed 
the severed head of a criminal she had 
comforted on the scaffold, and a king 


* 638 Deming Pl., Chicago 14, Ill., December, 1949. 
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did penance by being publicly 
scourged in Westminster Abbey. 

For ordinary people this greatness 
was especially caught and captured in 
the liturgy. They could not forget 
splendor as they followed month by 
month the unfolding of the tremen- 
dous drama of our Redemption in 
the surroundings of those magnificent 
cathedrals which they themselves had 
brought into being. 

Much has been said of the terrible 
change wrought by the Renaissance 
which, at the time, appeared merely a 
more intensive flowering of beauty 
and a liberating of it from the 
Church’s tutelage. It is interesting to 
note the view of the Protestant Rus- 
kin as to what really happened at that 
period. There was, he says, an un- 
natural severance between art and re- 
ligion in which unbelief carried away 
the art while Protestantism kept the 
religion. “Instant degradation fol- 
lowed, a flood of folly and hypocrisy.” 
It is perhaps natural that Ruskin 
should have ignored the Catholic 
Church at that moment. For she had 
lost the one thing that had endeared 
her to him in the Middle Ages—her 
glorious art. Of her religion he knew 
only what the art had taught him. 

The whole story is indeed a strange 
tragedy. The narrowing of literature 
and art till it became the possession of 
one class alone, that of the educated 
in the very narrowest sense of the 
word “education,” was one part of it. 
The rebellion of men in the name of 
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liberty against that very Christian 
society which had first brought them 
the message of liberty was another, 
and has been depicted by Pére de 
Lubac in his remarkable book, The 
Genius of Atheist Humanism. But 
what I am concerned with in this short 
article is not so much the position of 
those who suicidally severed them- 
selves from the Church, as of those 
who remained within her borders. 


A STATE OF SIECE 


My father, Wilfrid Ward, discus- 
sing the question of how the Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance affected 
English Catholics, has described the 
period as “a state of siege.” During 
a siege all able-bodied men are called 
to the defense of the city. They have 
no leisure to paint pictures or to 
write books. Indeed, the very build- 
ings of the city will fall into a state 
of disrepair if the siege lasts too long. 
The libraries will be deserted, and 
men well fitted to pursue scientific 
research will find themselves instead 
taking care of a cannon on the ram- 
parts. If, Wilfrid Ward concludes, 
the garrison is found at the end of the 
siege in a state of high morale, with 
courage undimmed, it is a great ach- 
ievement. But it is impossible that 
the city should show, when the siege 
is lifted, the normal activities and arts 
of a city in time of peace. 

I think we all realize what it meant 
—all of us, that is to say, of my gen- 
eration—to have grown up with some- 
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thing of the siege mentality about us. 

Newman wrote scathingly of Catho- 
lic thought and literature, “We are 
living on the intellect of a former 
age.” The increasing neglect of the 
liturgy separated the layman from 
one of the richest elements in his 
Christian heritage—and from that 
element in which the Church’s splen- 
dor best appeared. Only those doc- 
trines were stressed which had been 
attacked by Protestantism, and others 
far more important were lost sight of, 
sometimes even deliberately pushed 
into the background because there 
might be in them some element which 
Protestantism could use against the 
Church. The importance of refuting 
Protestants, the importance of giving 
edification by a sort of artificial Cath- 
olic behavior, the danger of being 
misunderstood by the Protestant 
world around us, all this took in our 
eyes precedence over that normal and 
full living of our Catholic lives which 
our ancestors knew in a period of 
peace. Catholics became so much 
afraid of making mistakes that they 
were increasingly content to make 
nothing. A mentality of automatic 
obedience took the place of one of 
joyful co-operation. 

And all this was the typical reac- 
tion of the best among the Church’s 
children: it was the really zealous 
Catholic who engaged in combat with 
his friends for the defense of the 
Church and the refutation of heresy, 
or who drew aside from too much 
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intercourse with a non-Catholic world. 
The less zealous took his tone from 
the world around him, was carried 
on the wave of triumphant secularism 
when that wave rose to its height— 
to be left today high and dry as the 
wave of the world has receded. For 
the mood of human optimism that 
marked the Renaissance has been suc- 
ceeded today by profound despair. 
The world is well aware that it has 
nothing to offer: its very despair has 
been erected into a philosophy of 
hopeless courage. 

Along with this despair, we see 
such slackening of energy that only a 
war seems able to galvanize men into 
personal activity; their normal desire 
is only for security, for comfort, for 
a life that demands a minimum of 
energy. In such a scene no great men 
are likely to emerge; it is one of our 
parlor games today to look for them, 
but nobody wins the prize. 


BLoop oF MARTYRS 


Meanwhile a strange thing is hap- 
pening inside the Catholic Church. 
At first view one would say that her 
state was a far less hopeful one than 
at any period since the Reformation. 
For after all, what was the Protestant 
opposition compared with that of 
atheistic Communism? Protestants 
agreed with Catholics on the great 
fundamentals of faith and morals: 
Communism adds to its rejection of 
God a rejection of Christian morality 
and of the human values safeguarded 
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by it. We had not for centuries re- 
ceived from Protestants any worse 
treatment than contempt; while today, 
in all the countries dominated by 
Communism, Catholics are slain, tor- 
tured, drugged out of all human sem- 
blance. Yet today in the midst of 
these horrors Catholics have begun to 
obey Christ’s command, “When these 
things shall come to pass, look up and 
lift up your heads.” For inside the 
Catholic body, a brightness may be 
seen which, if we cannot compare it 
yet with the daylight of the Middle 
Ages, is at least a herald of the dawn. 

Yes, it is a great moment for the 
Church when the blood of the martyrs 
is pouring, and even if we do not re- 
alize it we are profiting—for we too 
belong to the Mystical Body. In the 
mediocrity of nineteenth-century 
Catholics, the “ten just men” who 
saved us were the great saints: 
Thérése Martin, Benedict - Joseph 
Labre, Jean Marie Vianney, Berna- 
dette, John Bosco and the rest, both 
those we know and those known only 
to God. There are always some great 
men in His Church. 


An AGE OF RENEWAL 


Today we have only to read the 
tales of the concentration camps, to 
visit the heroes of the French Church, 
or even to stand on the platform in 
Hyde Park facing a crowd of despair- 
ing secularists, to realize a complete 
change of attitude in both Church and 
world. The Catholic today is no 
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longer fighting the world, but offer- 
ing gifts to the world. The world to- 
day, even while persecuting the 
Church, is craving from the Church 
the vitality it has lost. The world is 
begging us to renew its hope out of 
our own exhaustless treasury. 

What then is the task of the Catho- 
lic today and especially of the young 
Catholic? What share can each one 
of us hope to have in bringing back 
hope to the hopeless—and with hope, 
energy and achievement? 

Our task is at once individual and 
corporate—for each single one of us 
has his own vocation and none can do 
the task of another soul. Each one 
God has called by a special name— 
and that name is the vocation of that 
soul. Yet, too, none of us can work 
alone: it is together that we enter into 
the climate of Christian hope, it is 
together that we are built into the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

The call to Catholic Action has 
stressed this need of continual co- 
operation, and it seems to me that one 
of our first duties is to see that no 
Catholic, that no neighbor of what- 
ever faith is left solitary. If many 
were carried away by the optimism 
of the Renaissance world, the danger 
is even worse for those left alone to 
despair in the world of today. It is 
by creating a world around us in 
which souls can live that we do one 
of our biggest tasks of Catholic 
Action. 


Every vital group one meets is fully 
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aware of this: the Cana Conferences 
in America, the Jeunes Foyers in 
France, the Young Christian Workers 
and Students everywhere, the little 
cells of the Mission de Paris—all rea- 
lize that their strength lies in the mu- 
tual charity that binds a team to- 
gether and radiates all around them. 

And our next lesson is one that 
Pére Loew stresses in his beautiful 
book, En Mission Proletarienne—to 
save a drowning man one must plunge 
into the water with him—but one 
must be a better swimmer than he is. 
Such movements as the Catholic 
Worker and Friendship House are 
based on this twofold principle. If 
we stay on the banks of the black 
river of modern life, we shall save no 
despairing swimmers. But we must 
be prepared. We must know just 
what is involved in the force of the 
current, in the clutch of despairing 
‘*hands; we must be better swimmers 
or those hands will drag us under. 

No man can give what he has not 
got, so the final word in our consider- 
ation of our task in the world of to- 
day is that of the Boy Scouts: be pre- 
pared. We all have our share in the 
Church’s task of saving the world, for 
we all are part of that Church—liter- 
ally cells in that living organism. And 
that living organism is the Mystical 
Body of Christ through which He 
saves the world. 

The action of the Mystical Christ is 
accomplished in many fields and on 
many planes. As we take our part in 
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the liturgy, as we perform the spirit- 
ual and corporal works of mercy, as 
we paint or build, above all, as we 
pray and suffer, we can always be liv. 
ing as Christ in the world. “As the 
body,” says St. Paul, “has many 
members, but all have not the same 
office, so also is Christ.” 

But there are three aspects under 
which especially our Savior has been 
manifested to us. He is Prophet, He 
is Priest, He is King, and His Church 
in turn manifests Him to the world 
in those three functions. As Prophet, 
the Church proclaims the Mystery of 
the Faith; and only as we under- 
stand it can we bear our part in pro- 
claiming it. As Priest, the Church 
gives supernatural life to men, and as 
we are filled with that life we can 
give of its overflowing to others. St. 
Bernard told us we must become res- 
ervoirs of divine grace—and an 
empty reservoir spells tragedy for a 
city. As King, Christ in His Church 
can guide and rule a lost world but 
it is only as we bear witness to 
the joy of our own obedience that 
others will be drawn into sharing that 
joy with us. 

The early Christians seem to have 
been overwhelmed by two thoughts: ¢ 
to enter into the Life of Christ them- 
selves and to proclaim the Mystery 
of Christ to a pagan world. May 
Christ the King give us the strength 
in a world worse than pagan and dy- 
ing for the lack of Him to show forth 
His Mystery and to live His life. 
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What Is Social Work? 


Feuix Paut Brestex, S.J. 


Reprinted from Sociat Orper* 


SOCIAL worker, as he labors 

eight hours per day helping 
people remove obstacles on the road 
to salvation, does not mind too much 
being called a busy-body, having 
doors slammed in his face daily, and 
being sadly underpaid; but when an 
educated Catholic naively reveals that 
he always thought that social work 
and sociology were one and the same 
thing, the social worker feels as if 
he were stabbed in the heart and 
bleeds for days afterward. It is not 
that the social worker is at odds with 
the sociologist; he is just human and 
insists on maintaining his own iden- 
tity, a most fundamental right of all 
human beings. 

To answer the title of this article, a 
comparison of the definitions of soci- 
ology and social work would seem to 
be the logical procedure. Unfortu- 
nately, generally-accepted definitions 
have not yet been formulated; sociolo- 
gists are still far from agreeing 
amongst themselves on the essential 
notes of a definition, while social 





workers have been too busy to take 
time out to sit down and accurately 
define their field. Taking a stand on a 
definition, obviously is a hazardous 
undertaking, but daring is required if 
a stop is to be put to the unnecessary 
bleeding of the social worker’s heart. 

The following is being used only 
as a working definition: “Sociology is 
the scientific study of society which 
deals with group behavior, the rela- 
tionships among men, and the factors 
entering into and ensuing from these 
relationships.”* 

A definition of social work as a 
whole, which would comprehend the 
processes of case work, group work, 
community organization, administra- 
tion and research has not yet been 
attempted. The following definition 
of social case work, which must serve 
us as pars pro toto, would be gener- 
ally accepted, at least in essence. “So- 
cial case work is the process of giving 
services, financial assistance or per- 
sonal counsel, to individuals, by rep- 
resentatives of social agencies, ac- 


aaa Alfred M., New Outline of the Principles of Sociology, p. v., Barnes & Noble, 


* 3115 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo., February, 1950. 
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cording to policies established, and 
with consideration of individual 
need.”? 

Comparing these definitions, we 
find that sociology is a_ scientific 
study, while social work is a process 
of helping, an art. A social worker 
is a practitioner, primarily interested 
in giving concrete assistance to people 
in need, while a sociologist is a stu- 
dent of “the structures and processes 
of social life as a whole.”® Finally, 
the social worker is always a mem- 
ber of a social agency, while a sociolo- 
gist could be a freelance. 

The following case work situations 
are presented to illustrate the prin- 
cipal features of social case work— 
the helping process, the art, the prac- 
titioner in action—and a sample of 
some of the problems brought to so- 
cial agencies. Perhaps these illustra- 
tions will help to sharpen the focus 
of the social work picture. 


Famity Case Work 


Mr. Jones dies and leaves Mrs. 
Jones alone with three small children. 
The little bank account and the in- 
surance money are soon exhausted in 
paying the grocery bill, the monthly 
rent and the high price of children’s 
clothing; and Mrs. Jones becomes 
dreadfully helpless with her expensive 
brood. 

Who can help her? Friends, neigh- 
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bors and in-laws can help tempo- 
rarily, with an occasional gift here 
and there, but they can’t support her. 
A phone call to a social agency 
brings a case worker to the home of 
Mrs. Jones. The case worker, know- 
ing the resources of public and pri- 
vate welfare in the community, un- 
folds the various possibilities to Mrs. 
Jones and offers to help her secure 
the assistance she needs. . 

That is a family case worker, help- 
ing with material assistance. That 
social worker may have come from a 
public welfare department, or she 
may have come from the office of the 
diocesan Catholic charities. It will be 
noticed that the type of service she 
can give is determined by the func- 
tion and the resources of the agency. 


MepicaL CasE Work 


But families may need another 
kind of service. For instance, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown are having marital 
difficulties that could easily shatter 
their marriage on the rocks of a 
divorce court. In a lucid moment, 
they agree on seeking outside help, 
and they apply for service at the 
family welfare agency. Ifthe Browns 
are Catholics, let us hope that the 
agency they visit is a Catholic one, 
with a few priests available, trained 
in social work. 


The police ambulance pulls up at 


2 a wo om, Theory and Practices of Social Case Work, p. 11, Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 1946 
op. cit., p. vi. 
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the accident entrance of a hospital, 
and two policemen carry in an old 
man, a victim of a hit-and-run driver. 
Immediate medical care is given. The 
patient spends weeks in a hospital 
bed, and as his convalescence is near- 
ing an end, he happens to tell one of 
the nurses that he does not know 
where he will go when he leaves the 
hospital. He has no home, no rela- 
tives who could help him, and no 
finances with which to pay his own 
way. The nurse notifies the Social 
Service department of the hospital, 
and a Good Samaritan comes to the 
old man’s bedside to help him find 
some solution to his problem. Per- 
haps some kind of a job could be 
found; perhaps relatives might re- 
consider their ability to help him; 
as a last resource he might be helped 
to find a vacancy in a home for the 
aged. 

Another ‘type of medical case work 
service. The setting is a cancer 
clinic. Mrs. Adams, after a thorough 
examination, is told that she has a 
cancer, that the cancer is of the 
operable type, that unless the surgery 
is performed immediately it might 
invade a nearby vital organ and kill 


‘ her. Mrs. Adams, however, has a 


more than ordinary fear of surgery. 
The doctors at the clinic are very 
busy men and cannot spend the nec- 
essary time to talk with Mrs. Adams. 
Instead of dismissing her and thus 
allowing premature death, the clinic 
calls upon the medical social worker, 
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whose time is less expensive than 
the doctor’s, and who is trained to 
help Mrs. Adams understand the 
entire picture. Her job is not to talk 
Mrs. Adams into the operation, but 
to make sure that Mrs. Adams fully 
comprehends the situation. She also 
makes herself available to help Mrs. 
Adams with her fear of surgery in 
the event she decides to submit to it. 


PROBATION AND PAROLE 


Johnny made a bad mistake; he 
“borrowed” a car one evening and 
the police caught him. Johnny was 
sent to the reformatory for two years 
and got some time off for good be- 
havior. He paid his price to society, 
and now he is free to return to the 
environment from which he came. 

Let us take a good close look at 
Johnny. How does he feel about 
being free? Are his parents as proud 
of Johnny as they are of his brother, 
Eddie, who was always a good boy? 
Are Johnny’s relatives happy to point 
him out as he walks down the street, 
and do they say, “That’s our cousin”? 
How does Johnny feel when Pete, the 
kid he used to pal around with, tells 
him that he has been forbidden to be 
seen with Johnny? How does Johnny 
feel the first time he overhears a 
neighbor referring to him as a “jail 
bird”? What does Johnny say to 
the prospective employer when asked 
about his work record of the last 
five years? How many employers 
are willing to hire an ex-convict? 
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Look into his heart when the police, 
months after his release from the 
reformatory, come to his house and 
without a warrant take Johnny to 
the police station. Why? Because 
an automobile was stolen yesterday 
in the same locality where Johnny 
had made his mistake a few years 
ago. The police have a long mem- 
ory; all suspects, including Johnny, 
are rounded up, and forced into a 
“line-up” to be viewed for possible 
identification by the owner of the 
stolen automobile. 

Johnny is in need of a real friend; a 
friend who understands, who is will- 
ing to believe that he wants to “go 
straight,” a friend who can really 
help. Befriending the thousands of 
Johnnies who daily are released from 
reformatories, prison farms and peni- 
tentiaries and enter a distrustful, 
hostile world is the probation and 
parole officer, a trained social worker. 


Psycuiatric CaAsE Work 


Mrs. Gray brings Timmy, ten years 
old, to the child guidance clinic. 
Timmy is snarly and disobedient; he 
regularly helps himself to a dime or a 
quarter from his mother’s purse; he 
has become a lone-wolf because he 
cannot get along with the children in 
the neighborhood; and he is not even 
trying to apply himself to his school 
work. When this behavior started 
two years ago, the parents thought 
that Timmy might outgrow it, but 
he has been getting worse, and they 
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are worried that unless they get help, 
Timmy might become a_ serious 
problem. 

The clinic team makes a tentative 
diagnosis, assigns Timmy a psycholo- 
gist for testing and a psychiatrist for 
therapy, while a social worker is 
assigned to confer with Mrs. Gray. As 
the weekly interviews with Mrs. Gray 
continue, the case worker contributes 
substantially to the changes that grad- 
ually take place in Timmy and in his 
home. His tendency to become a 
warped personality and perhaps a 
delinquent is halted, and he is helped 
to grow into a well-integrated person. 

Psychiatric case workers also pro- 
vide services in a mental hospital. 
They serve as the liaison between the 
hospital and the world outside. Once 
cured and released from the hospital, 
the ex-patients encounter much the 
same difficulties as ex-prisoners, with 
the difference that the obstacles to 
their return to normal living are more 
subtle and more insidious. It seems 
that relatives and friends are very 
incredulous that anyone can be cured 
from a mental breakdown. The hid- 
den, unspoken, perhaps unconscious 
suspicions only add tension to the ex- 
patient’s attempts to readjust to nor- 
mality. Such a person needs a friend 
who understands, a friend who is will- 
ing and capable of helping, and who 
has the wisdom for prudent counsel- 
ling. The psychiatric social worker 
is trained to fill such a need. 
Social workers perform a God-like 
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function in finding parents for or- 
phaned or deserted children. The 
awe-inspiring responsibility of ap- 
proving prospective parents for adop- 
tions and foster home placements 
weighs heavily upon a social worker, 
who fully realizes that thereby the 
temporal lot of the child is largely 
determined and the eternal destiny 
is tremendously influenced. Case 
workers in child welfare must be pru- 
dent, good judges of character, sensi- 
tive to the real values of life and 
eminently cautious. No one will un- 
derestimate the importance of having 
Catholic social workers place Catho- 
lic children in good Catholic homes. 
Because of the shortage of Catholic 
social workers in child welfare, many 
children are detained in institutions 
longer than is beneficial, and many 
prospective Catholic parents become 
impatient of waiting and withdraw 
their applications. 

Besides adoption and foster home 
placing, social workers help unmar- 
ried mothers salvage their lives. Hat- 
ing sin but loving sinners, the social 
worker searches the community to 
help the unmarried mother with ma- 
terial resources, if these are needed, 
but above all to help her by counsel- 
ling and friendship at a time when she 
needs both as never before. Arrange- 
ments may have to be made in a 
maternity home—perhaps in another 
city, in order to protect the reputation 
of the girl. Understanding, tact and 
delicacy are needed in an eminent 
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degree. The prize at stake is usually 
two lives: the life of the mother and 
of the child. 

This has been but a quick glance at 
a few samples of case work. But, to 
repeat, social work is more extensive 
than case work; there are other social 
work services, namely, group work, 
community organization, social ad- 
ministration and research. 


Wuat Is A CatTHotic Sociau 
WORKER? 


A Catholic social worker is a lay 
apostle, a person who is a Good 
Samaritan by profession and works 
at it nine hours a day, five days a 
week. He is a lineal descendant of St. 
Stephen and the first seven Deacons; 
he helps those people whom the bish- 
ops, priests and nuns ordinarily can- 
not help directly. How many lost and 
straying sheep he has garnered into 
the fold! 

The Catholic social worker assists 
man with his material and temporal 
problems, thus removing obstacles in 
man’s quest for his ultimate purpose 
in life. Ethical and moral implica- 
tions are generally interwoven in the 
problems brought to social work 
agencies, public and private. Would 
to God that we had enough trained 
Catholic social workers scattered, at 
least as a leaven, in public and private 
non-sectarian agencies. A more ur- 
gent prayer: would that we had 
enough professionally trained work- 
ers for our own Catholic agencies! 











Editorials 





Korean Challenge 


© ITH a firm reliance on the 

Protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes and 
our Sacred Honor.” 

The men who signed their names 
under those conciuding words of the 
Declaration of Independence did truly 
risk their lives and their fortunes in 
an undertaking that many of their 
contemporaries thought foolhardy. 
They were called dreamers, radicals, 
instigators of war. They knew they 
would be. They had weighed the 
price and found that the risk of life 
and fortune was not too high. They 
told the world why: 

We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

Because there were once men brave 
enough and keen enough to stake 
their all upon the worth of those 
ideals, we Americans live today under 
a government that secures the rights 
given us by our Creator. Come 
Tuesday, as we roll along the high- 
way, with the kids and picnic basket 
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and fishing tackle bouncing up and 
down on the rear seat, we’re supposed 
to remember that that’s what the 
Fourth of July is all about. 

Only this year again there is some- 
thing else to think about. The news- 
papers top-heavy with blac!: head- 
lines, the voice on the radio that says, 
“We interrupt our regularly sched- 
uled program to bring you the follow- 
ing important announcement,” won't 
let us forget that we may be called 
upon to risk our own lives and for- 
tunes, yes, and honor. 

This is it. The people of Asia and 
the people of Europe are waiting to 
see what we Americans will do. Will 
we stop the Communists when they 
attempt to take a country by force? 

There are Americans among us 
who say we are fools for trying to 
save every little backward nation on 
earth; they warn of bankruptcy and 
the danger of becoming imperialists. 

Sure, we've got to take risks, there’s 
no getting away from them. The Eu- 
ropeans and Asiatics admire our Dec- 
laration of Independence and what 
it stands tor, but they are realists. 
Those who have been holding out 
against Communism are not alto- 
gether convinced that the United 
States will back them up when the 
going gets tough. They are suspi- 
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cious. If the Soviets pull off their 
maneuver in Korea successfully, po- 
litical leaders in Europe and Asia 
will take note and make new arrange- 
ments. TThey’ll hop on the band 
wagon. 

It’s not very complimentary to the 
rest of the world to put it so bluntly, 
but those are the facts and the future 
of civilization will depend upon how 
we face them. 

The time is coming when once 
again Americans will be asked to say: 
“With a firm reliance on the Protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, 
our Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” 
—Tue Inpiana CatHotic And ReEc- 
orb. Indianapolis, Ind., June 30, 1950. 


The Schuman Plan 
- petecenaneagee by successful 


agreement on the European Pay- 
ments Union, representatives of six 
Continental nations met in Paris yes- 
terday to begin discussion of an even 
bolder and more dramatic plan for 
European integration that may well 
mark a turning point in the history 


_ of the Western World. This plan is 


the Schuman plan for pooling the 
coal and steel industries of Western 
Europe, in particular those of France 
and Germany, in an effort to lay a 
new basis for European federation 
and therewith also for social and eco- 
nomic progress and for peace. The 
task thus started is so vas: and so 


complex that the discussions are ex- 
pected to last into the fall. But inas- 
much as the participating nations are 
already agreed in principle and objec- 
tive, there is good reason to hope that 
the plan will be transformed into re- 
ality, and that in the end it will en- 
compass other nations still outside it, 
in particular Great Britain. 

As a merger of industrial might, 
the pooling plan is by no means new, 
but rather an old dream of both Ger- 
man and French industrialists. But in 
its present form, and in its political 
and economic implications, it repre- 
sents a spectacular French enterprise 
which at one stroke has given France 
the initiative in matters of European 
unification and again made Paris the 
heart of the Continent. Taken by it- 
self, the plan is another attempt, after 
the inconclusive results of all political 
schemes, to approach European unifi- 
cation via the road of economic inte- 
gration favored by the United States. 
Moreover, Mr. Schuman has made it 
plain that at least in its initial stages 
the plan is merely designed to organ- 
ize and to expand production in the 
industries involved and is not sup- 
posed to produce immediately start- 
ling changes, especially in Allied con- 
trols in Germany. But the final aims 
give the plan its real significance. 

For behind the plan are forces far 
more fundamental than is indicated 
by either its economic nature or its 
mechanics. At present these forces are 
being welded together both by the 
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consequences of the war, which have 
reduced all Continental nations to 
second-class Powers, and by the men- 
ace of Russo-Communist aggression, 
which threatens them all with extinc- 
tion. But these forces are older and 
deeper than either the comparatively 
modern nationalism or the wholly 
new Socialism or Communism. In 
fact, they are a product of the way of 
life and the whole complex of emo- 
tions, predilections and concepts 
evoked by the name of Charlemagne, 
the ancient king of the Franks 
claimed by both the Germans and the 
French, as well as by the memories 
of the “Holy Roman Empire” which 
projected the unity of the Western, 
then European, World. 

That world was primarily Latin 
and Germanic, loosely united under 
the sway of the Catholic Church, and 
it is therefore significant that the 
attempt to build a new united Eu- 
rope is now also centered around a 
nucleus which is again primarily 
Latin and Germanic and Catholic. 
For the new attempt is led by men 
who stem from the Latin-Germanic 
border areas—Robert Schuman, the 
Luxembourger who grew up in the 
German Empire and is now French 
Foreign Minister; Konrad Adenauer, 
the Rhinelander who after the First 
World War favored a free Rhine- 
land Republic and is now German 
Chancellor; Alcide de Gasperi, a for- 
mer (pro-Italian) member of the Aus- 
trian Parliament, who is now Premier 
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of Italy. These forces have found their 
political expression in the Christian 
Democratic or Christian Socialist 
parties, which in fundamentals have 
more or less the same point of view 
in all these countries. 

It is, in part at least, due to the 
nature of these older but now re- 
vitalized forces that the newer So- 
cialists look upon their efforts with 
certain, almost subsconscious, reser- 
vations, especially pronounced in 
Britain. But inasmuch as the propo- 
nents of the new European unification 
have no intention of excluding any 
force willing to work with them, and 
in particular proclaim their intention 
to allot a substantial part to labor in 
the control of the new plan, men of 
goodwill may well find common 
ground in what is one of the most 
promising undertakings of our day. 
—New York Times, New York, 
N. Y., June 21, 1950. 


Measuring the Holy Year’s 
Success 
F THE success of the Holy Year 


can be measured at all with any 
confidence, it would seem that the 
tremendous outpouring of the faith- 
ful in St. Peter’s Square on Corpus 
Christi would be in proof of it. The 
great plaza and the wide avenue lead- 
ing from it into Rome were filled with 
an estimated half-million people. All 
the way to the Tiber bridge and 
Castel San Angelo people were kneel- 
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ing as the Holy Father raised the 
Blessed Sacrament in benediction be- 
fore the entrance of St. Peter’s. It 
was without doubt the greatest mani- 
festation of faith in the modern his- 
tory of the Church. 

Some days ago an American corre- 
spondent writing in the Rome Daily 
American pointed out that there is 
much evidence that many Italian 
Communists have renounced the 
party because of the Holy Year. 
There are no statistics on the matter, 
of course, principally because the 
secrets of the confessional cannot be 
known. But enough Italian party 
members have declared themselves 
openly, according to the correspond- 
ent, “to indicate that the quiet walls 
of Vatican City shield one of the most 
important events of the Holy Year.” 

The newspaper reporter writes that 
the Vatican ban on membership in 
the Communist party has had much 
to do with it. He also gives great 
credit to the many audiences which 
the Pope has granted during the 
Holy Year. Special audiences ar- 
ranged for workers are effective in 
bringing party members back to the 
Church. 

Recently, ten Communist party 
members joined a workers’ group 
from Southern Italy. When received 
by the Pope, they moved into the 
front row. After the Pope had 
greeted them, they suddenly moved 
forward together to his throne, knelt 
and held out to him their party mem- 
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bership cards. It must have been a 
thrilling sight, and the Pope’s gentle- 
ness had its effect on the men and 
their companions. 

An audience with the Holy Father 
is an unforgettable experience. And 
it is no less so for the Italians than 
for any other national. The Holy 
Year is enabling many to see the 
Vicar of Christ. It is their faith that 
moves them to return to the practice 
of their religion. 

The tremendous crowd which filled 
St. Peter’s Square to overflowing is 
not the only tremendous thing hap- 
pening in Rome. It is hoped that the 
Holy Year is proving to be what the 
Holy Father wishes it to be, one of 
“great return and of great forgive- 
ness."—THE CoLumsBus REGISTER, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 23, 1950. 


Persecution of the Church 


OX of the most heroic chapters in 

the long history of the Catholic 
Church—a chapter often unwritten 
in the secular press—is being re- 
corded in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Information reaching the Vatican 
reveals that persecution against the 
clergy and religious in Hungary has 
been intensified in the past few weeks, 
indicating that the Communist re- 
gime is determined to deprive the 
faithful of leadership, thus hoping to 
break resistance and create confusion. 

On the night of June 9, according 
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to Vatican sources, 322 priests and 
600 nuns were rounded up in Buda- 
pest and herded into prison camps. 
The secret police raided the monaster- 
ies and convents during the night, 
smashing windows and doors, and 
taking the inmates into custody. 
Meanwhile an additional 120 parish 
priests were imprisoned and new 
threats were hurled at the Bishops. 

The new fury has unleashed itself 
because Catholic Hungarians have re- 
sisted every effort to deprive them of 
their religious freedom. The Commu- 
nist master minds had hoped that the 
trial and condemnation of Cardinal 
Mindszenty would strike fear in the 
hearts of the people, rendering them 
easy to persuade. The reaction, how- 
ever, has been just the opposite and 
Hungarians are more determined 
than ever to fight, even to the death, 
_ for their civil and religious freedom. 

In Czecho-Slovakia also the Com- 
munist strategy has backfired. In 
Prague, the capital city, the govern- 
ment expelled Jesuits, Redemptorists 
and Dominicans from their respective 
churches and filled the pastorates 
with apostate priests who had yielded 
to Communist pressure. 

The people have their own way of 
showing their disapproval. These 
churches, staffed by apostates, are 
now empty, the people crowding into 
other churches in the city where 
priests in good standing still heroic- 
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ally perform their sacred functions, 

When the final chapters of this era 
are written, the world will read a story 
that surpasses anything recorded in 
the history of Christianity. The 
Church is now facing its most vicious 
and most powerful enemy. It is a 
titanic struggle for survival between 
the forces of God and the armies of 
Satan. 

We know that God and His Church 
will emerge the eventual victor. But 
many a bloody Golgotha may tran- 
spire before the darkness is lifted and 
the dawn of peace appears. 

As members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, these persecuted people in 
other lands deserve our solicitude and 
prayers. They are our brothers and 
sisters in Christ. We may be helpless 
at the moment to penetrate the Iron 
Curtain and come to their rescue with 
material aid. But we possess some- 
thing more powerful than ammuni- 
tion and guns—the strong and invine- 
ible right arm of prayer. 

Prison walls can withstand our 
thrusts. Censorship can prevent our 
words of comfort from reaching those 
in distress. But no iron curtain in the 
world is strong enough to resist the 
power of prayer. An avalanche of’ 
prayers, dropped from the skies, will 
fall behind prison walls and eventu- 
ally bring results—THeE STEUBEN- 
VILLE RecIsTER, Steubenville, Ohio, 
July 7, 1950. 
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To the Union of Italian Teachers 
Pore Pius XII 


Text of an address by His Holiness to the Union of Italian Teachers during an 
audience at Castelgandolfo, September 4, 1949. 


HIS meeting with you, dear sons 

and daughters, who have conse- 
crated your lives to the very noble task 
of the religious, moral and intellectual 
education of the younger generation, 
which today more than ever needs truth 
and goodness, is particularly pleasing 
to us. 

You are not alone in our presence, 
for with our mind’s eye We see the 
innumerable ranks of the young peo- 
ple, as buds opening to the first light 
of the dawn. Marvellous and charming 
is this germination of youth from a 
generation which almost seemed doomed 
to extinction—a youth new and vibrant 
in its freshness and vigor, with eyes 
fixed on the future and also with an 
unrestrainable impulse directed to the 
highest ideals; a youth determined to 
improve on the past and obtain more 
solid conquests of greater value to the 
progress of man on earth. Of this un- 
restrainable and perennial tendency to 
uman perfection, directed and guided 
y Divine Providence, the teachers are 
the moderators and are more directly 
responsible to that same Providence 
with which they are associated for the 
execution of its designs. It depends 
largely on them whether the current of 
civilization advances or retreats, gains 
in strength or languishes in idleness; 
whether it hastens to the estuary or, 


on the contrary, lingers in useless wind- 
ings, or, even worse, in marshy and 
unwholesome meanderings. 

In reminding you, as teachers, of this 
dignity and responsibility, We, by di- 
vine disposition, the Vicar of Christ, 
and as such vested with the same office 
as He Who on earth was pleased to be 
called “The Master,” include ourselves 
also among those who represent in 
varying degrees the hand of Providence, 
in leading man to his appointed end. 

Is not this, our See, principally a 
teacher’s pulpit? Is it not true that 
our first duty is to teach? Did not the 
Divine Master and Fouder of the 
Church give to Peter and the Apostles 
the fundamental precept —teach and 
make disciples (Matth. 28, 19)? 

We are, and We realize that We are, 
teachers of souls. In no secondary 
sense, the Church is the sublime school, 
just as in great part the office of the 
priest consists in teaching and educat- 
ing. Nor could it be different in the 
new order established by Christ, which 
is based entirely on the relationship of 
the Fatherhood of God, from which all 
other fatherhood is derived in heaven 
and upon earth (Eph. 3, 15.), and from 
which in Christ and through Christ 
there comes our paternity to all souls. 
Now, a father, by the very fact of his 
fatherhood, is a teacher, since, as the 
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Angelic Doctor so clearly explains, “the 
primordial right of teaching is founded 
on no other title but that of paternity” 
(St. Thomas II, 2.P.Q. 102 ad I). 

Here is the reason why, in expressing 
our pleasure in receiving you, We speak 
as direct collaborators in this the work 
of God and His Church, perhaps the 
most noble of all undertakings, even ac- 
cording to the unanimous opinion of 
human wisdom, as represented by Ci- 
cero, who looked upon the world with 
pagan eyes. “What public office,” he 
wrote, “can we exercise greater or better 
than the teaching and the instructing 
of youth?” Thus the responsibility that 
we have in common is immense and, 
although im different degrees, it is not 
in completely different spheres. It is 
the responsibility of souls, of civiliza- 
tion, of the improvement and the happi- 
ness of man both on earth and in 
heaven. 

If at this moment, while speaking to 
you, high-school teachers, We have 
brought the subject onto a plane wider 
than that of education, We have done 
so because now it can be said that the 
‘erroneous doctrine which separated the 
formation of*the intellect from that of 
the heart has been largely abandoned. 

We must ever deplore that the just 
limits of the interpretation of the rule 
which identifies teacher and educator, 
school and life, have been exceeded. 
Having recognized the school as being 
of powerful value in the formation of 
consciences, some states, regimes and 
political movements have discovered 
that it is one of the most efficacious 
means for gaining to their side that 
multitude of supporters which they need 
to make triumphant determined con- 
ceptions of life. With tactics as astute 
as they are insincere, and for ends that 
contradict the natural ends of educa- 
tion, some of these movements—both in 
the past and during this present cen- 
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tury—have aimed at the withdrawal of 
the schools from the influence of those 
institutions which have, besides the 
state, a primordial right in education, 
the family and the Church (Pope Pins 
XI. Divini illius Magistri, Dec. 31, 
1929). They have attempted and are 
attempting to obtain exclusive posses. 
sion through the imposition of a mo- 
nopoly, which, among other things, seri- 
ously violates one of the fundamental 
human liberties. 


DrivinE MANDATE 


This See of Peter, however, the vigi- 
lant sentinel for the good of souls and 
true progress, just as it never in the 
past renounced this essential right 
(which incidentally was exercised in a 
marvellous manner and at all times 
through its institutions, at one time the 
sole institutions to be dedicated to edu- 
cation), will not renounce this right in 
the future, neither because of hopes of 
earthly gains, nor’ because of the fear 
of persecution. The See of Peter will 
never consent that the Church, which 
has this right by divine mandate, nor 
the family which claims it in natural 
justice, be deprived of their original 
rights. 

The faithful in all parts of the world 
are witnesses to the firmness of this 
Apostolic See in defending the freedom 
of the schools in various countries and 
circumstances and among different 
kinds of people. On the question of the 
school, just as on the question of wor- 
ship and marriage, the Apostolic Seé 
has never hesitated to face all difficul- 
ties and dangers with the calm consci- 
ence of one who serves a just and holy 
cause desired by God, and also with 
the certainty of rendering an inestim- 
able service to society itself. 

In those countries where the freedom 
of the school is guaranteed by just laws, 
it is for the teachers to make the most 
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eflective use of them by requiring their 
concrete application. 

Dear sons and daughters, with an ap- 
preciation of your responsibilities and 
strengthened with the thought of your 
wity with, and participation in the 
works of the Church, you expect per- 
haps from us some indications regard- 
' ing Christian teaching in modern times. 


Warns oF THE PAST 


To your confident reliance on the 
Chair of Peter We respond with firm 
trust in your professional training, par- 
ticularly because you are of a nation 
that has always deeply and lovingly 
cultivated the science and the art of 
pedagogy. Thus while exhorting you to 
remain faithful amidst the pressing 
needs of the present time to the rules 
that are the fruit of age-old conquests 
of human knowledge, We warn you 
against a blind attachment to the past 
which would today frustrate the efficacy 
of your work. If it is a good rule to 
treasure systems and methods proved by 
experience, it is also necessary to study 
carefully before accepting the theories 
and the practices of modern schools of 
pedagogy. It does not always happen 
that the success achieved in some coun- 
tries, different from your own, because 
of the character of the people and their 
diferent degree of culture, will always 
guarantee that the same doctrines can 
be applied elsewhere without distinc- 
tion. 

The school cannot be compared to a 
demical laboratory in which the risk 
of wasting materials, more or less ex- 
pensive, is compensated by the proba- 
bility of a discovery. What is at stake 
in the school is the salvation or ruin 
of every single soul. The innovations 
that can be judged opportune are those 
concerning the choice of means and 
secondary pedagogical directives, while 
the end and the substantial means will 
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always be the same, just as the ultimate 
aim of education, its subject and its 
principal author are always the same, 
Our Lord and God. 


Granted these principles, look then 
with a sure eye to the times and the 
hour to learn of new needs and examine 
new remedies. Confidently fix your 
gaze on that future which you will 
fashion with your own hands in the 
souls of your pupils. See to it that it 
be Christian and permeated with an 
ever increasing sense of justice, in- 
spired by an ever wider charity and 
open to an ever deeper and more har- 
monious culture. Thus you will be, in 
the daily exercise of your office, fathers 
of souls rather than propounders of 
sterile acquisitions; that is to say, 
fathers who, having life in all its vigor, 
know how to build around them other 
lives similar to their own. Here is the 
complete dedication which the school 
asks and which, in union with the fam- 
ily, of which many of you are yourselves 
heads, will form your whole world and 
engage without fear of regrets all your 
energy. A world thus formed, where 
religion, the family and learning con- 
stitute the daily breath, is more than 
enough to fill your life and repay those 
sacrifices which go as far as the com- 
plete immolation of self. 


This, however, is no reason why so- 
ciety, and in concrete terms the state, 
to whom you give your life, mindful of 
the “greater and better” which We have 
quoted, should be under a lesser obli- 
gation to you in the expression of public 
gratitude and the payment of an ade- 
quate salary by which teachers may 
enjoy economic conditions that will per- 
mit them to dedicate themselves en- 
tirely to the school. No less does God, 
the just rewarder of our actions, promise 
a special reward to the teachers of souls 
in the well known passage of Daniel: 
“Those who teach many unto justice 
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will shine like stars in all eternity” 
(Dan. 12,3.). 


The teacher who draws his inspira- 
tion from fatherhood, whose aim is to 
develop beings similar to himself, will 
form his pupils not only by precept but 
also by the example of his own life. If 
the contrary should be true, then his 
efforts are merely, as St. Augustine 
says, those of “a merchant of words” 
(Confessions, Book 4, Ch. 2.) and not 
of a fashioner of souls. Moral teach- 
ings bloom only superficially in the 
spirit if they are not accompanied by 
acts. Even the teaching of the merely 
scholastic subjects is not fully assimi- 
lated by the pupil if it does not flow 
from the lips of the teacher as a live 
personal expression; neither Latin, nor 
Greek, nor history, and much less phi- 
losophy will be accepted by the stu- 
dents with real advantage, if they are 
presented not with enthusiasm but 
rather as something apart from the life 
and person who teaches. 


You, the teachers of today, who draw 
your sure directives from the past, what 


. , ideal of man must you prepare for the 


future? You will find that ideal funda- 
mentally designed in the perfect Chris- 
tian. By the perfect Christian We mean 
the Christian of today, child of his own 
era, knowing and cultivating all the 
advances made by science and technical 
skill; a citizen and not something apart 
from the life led in his own country 
today. The world will have nothing to 
regret if an ever increasing number of 
these Christians is placed in all sectors 
of public and private life. It is largely 
for you, the teachers, to arrange for 
this beneficial introduction by directing 
the minds of your disciples to discover 
the inexhaustible strength of Christi- 
anity for the improvement and the re- 
newal of peoples. Thus, spare no effort 
to awaken as soon as possible their 
moral conscience so that with the pass- 
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ing of the years the “honest man” will 
appear not as if by accident or as the 
final adventure of a life that has been 
often wrecked. 


Form men of science and technology 
on such foundations and then it will 
not happen that they will strike the 
world with terror as happens today, 
when science has aroused, together with 
admiration, almost a fear of itself 
among peoples, and has caused formid- 
able political, social and international 
problems; nemesis, perhaps, of the de- 
sired separation of science from re 
ligion. Some, at least, of the scientists 
themselves suffer from a lack of pro- 
portion, created by technology, between 
the material forces unduly developed 
and placed at the service of man and 
the pettiness and weakness in which 
their souls have remained. (Cf. H. 
Bergson, Les deux sources de la morale 
et de la religion). 


SENSE OF JUSTICE 


Form strong men, capable of diffus- 
ing good all around them and of leading 
others with clarity of principles. Our 
times require that the minds of the 
pupils be directed to a more effective 
sense of justice, ridding them of that 
innate tendency to regard themselves as 
a privileged caste, fearing and shun- 
ning the life of labor. Let them feel 
themselves, and be, workers today in 
the constant fulfillment of their scho- 
lastic duties, just as tomorrow they will 
be workers in the directive posts of 
society. It is very true that amor 
those peoples tormented by the scourge 
of unemployment difficulties arise not 
so much from lack of good will as from 
the lack of work. It is no less indis 
pensable, however, that teachers incul- 
cate diligence into their disciples. Le 
them become accustomed to the severe 
labor of the intellect, and from that 
work let them learn how to bear hard 
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tin has suffered so much. Let the new 
youth be allowed to breathe Catholicity 
and feel the spell of universal charity 
that embraces all peoples in one Lord. 
Give them also a knowledge of their 


Church, by primary and preeminent 
right. 

Have courage and confidence. No 
matter how great the undertaking, 
and how arduous the goal, let the Chris- 
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sntists | greater treasures of freedom; train their attain it. You have sufficient human 
f pro: | minds to sound criticism, but at the means, but above all you are rich in 
tween | same time imbue them with a sense of supernatural assistance through the 
mae Christian humility, of just submission grace which you and your pupils can 
n an 


to the laws and the duty of mutual de- 
pendence among men. 

Encourage them and tell them that 
Church and society expect great things 
of them and that there is much good to 
be done and that many noble under- 
takings await them. 


obtain abundantly from the flood-tides 
of the Sacraments and prayer. . 

So that these mutual desires may be 
fulfilled, may there descend upon you 
and your disciples, as the bearer of 
divine favors, our paternal and apos- 
tolic blessing. 


diffus- 

eading 

. Our . 

A. On Indonesia 

f that Pore Pius XII 

ives as 

shun An address by His Holiness on the occasion of the presentation of 

m feel credentials by the Hon. Sukardjo Wirjopranoto, first Minister Plenipoten- 
-_ tiary of the United States of Indonesia to the Holy See, May 26, 1950. 

- scho- 

ey will ODAY brings an addition to the Diplomatic Corps accredited to the 
sts of Holy See, which, as all true friends of peace will recognize, is highly 
amorft significant and filled with promise for the advancement of happy relations 
courge | between peoples and governments. As a new and fully qualified member of 
a not} the comity of nations, the United States of Indonesia deemed it important 
"7 nde not to let pass the first year of its freedom and independence without giving 
= mi proof of its friendly attitude towards the Holy See by establishing diplo- 
— matic relations. Fully conscious of what this step means, to Your Excellency, 
poe to whom the President has confidently entrusted the post of Envoy Extraor- 
m that dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, We extend our hearty welcome. 
» hak Occupying a corner of the globe which, while offering great and unusual 


possibilities of development, is also exposed to manifest difficulties and 
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dangers, a people of 70,000,000 citizens, in its struggles to consolidate and 
strengthen its freedom, deserves the fraternal assistance and encourage 
ment of all who are sincere in their purpose no longer to withhold from 
nations and international society the blessings and fruits of a just and 
lasting peace. 

This goal, object of the deepest longing and most earnest prayer of all 
men of good will, is worthy of man’s finest efforts, and no one is more 
laboriously intent on its attainment than We. Our paternal heart is heavy 
with anxiety, as the whole tragic story of international disunion unfolds 
before our eyes and We gaze on the results in the material, and especially 
the moral, order of the present phase of a persistent policy to retard and 
to block and to menace the peace of the world. 


BRIGHT AND HoPEFUL FUTURE 


Mr. Minister, at your first solemn entrance upon your high mission, 
speaking in the name of your countrymen, you have paid tribute to the 
ultimate and richest source of true and genuine peace. In the basic prin- 
ciples proclaimed by your nascent State in the “Pantjasila” (constitution), 
the name and the supreme authority of the Almighty hold a foremost place, 
Where the primacy due to God and to Him alone is recognized and upheld, 
men, nations, democracy and a right social consciousness naturally and in 
forceful, fruitful harmony find their proper place in the hierarchy of values; 
and though external circumstances and human weakness and liability to 
err may at times hinder progress, as long as the goal and the path that 
leads to it remain substantially unchanged, the way is open to a bright and 
hopeful future. 

od who knows all things, knows how sincere is our wish that the 
Indonesian people so dear to our heart may in this hour of their existence 
make rapid strides towards happiness, progress and prosperity. This is the 
wish of all who share our faith and convictions; and We are sure that the 
children of the Church working in Indonesia will yield to none in their am- 
bition to serve their country and fellow-citizens with devoted unselfishness 
in the fields of education, charity and civic duty. This is their duty as 
members of the great human family and as Catholics. 

We recall here with pleasure the words His Excellency the President 
of the Republic pronounced when our Inter-Nuntius was received in the 
spring of this year. Referring to the cultural activity of Catholics in Indo- 
‘nesia, he declared that this was assured for the future under the guaranty 
of “Pantjasila.” Those words have thrown a bridge of confidence across 
vast stretches of land and sea to link your distant country with the Holy 
See. You have been entrusted with the noble charge to ensure its strength 
and stability; nor have We any doubt that from this first day of your 
mission Your Excellency will carry through that charge in a way to bring 
keen satisfaction to your own high moral sense, and enrichment and bless- 
ing to your country and its folk. 

In this spirit of happy anticipation We beg you to extend our greet- 
ings te His Excellency the President, to the members of the government 
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and to all classes of the Indonesian people. Let all be assured that We 
shall rejoice always in being witness to the progress achieved by your 
State, young but conscious of its lofty destiny, in the spirit of self-reliance, 
wisdom and moderation, until it takes its place in the council of nations, 
where its endeavors for national prosperity and greatness will be found to 
harmonize effectively with a united service dedicated to the universal good 
of all mankind. God grant it. 


Mission of Radio 
Pore Pius XII 


Excerpts from an address by His Holiness to the Eleventh International 
Congress on High-Frequency Broadcasting, May 5, 1950. 


NE sometimes hears complaints about the sins of radio and how it 

perverts minds and manners. Because the gifts of God and the dis- 
coveries of man are sometimes abused, must one deprive oneself and others 
of their benefits ordained by Providence? One must indeed condemn and 
denounce abuses; one must seize the most efficacious measures to repress 
them. But one must appreciate the advances each generation makes and 
see to it that their good results, thanks to wise and conscientious men, 
surpass and neutralize the evil wrought by unworthy exploiters. 

These good results are incalculable and touch every field. Even from a 
purely practical viewpoint, who could sing sufficiently the praises of the 
immense service rendered by broadcasting in a case of urgent distress or 
extreme danger? Who could describe sufficiently the social usefulness of 
the information given in the communications exchanged between all the 
members of the great human family? Who could estimate the profit to 
general culture brought about by the possibility of letting people hear 
talks and instructions on the most varied subjects, of allowing people to 
taste the elevating charms of good diction and beautiful music? 

We do not dwell on all these advantages, for three years ago We had 
occasion to speak of them expressly during the fiftieth anniversary of 
Marconi’s discoveries. (Oct. 3, 1947) 

The Church interests herself in all that, We said. Is this surprising? 
The Church is above national differences. She is universal. In broadcast- 


ging she finds a most important aid in carrying out her mission. True, 


hearing Mass over the radio is not the same as assisting personally at the 
Divine Sacrifice. The radio does not replace personal contact completely. 
But what a resource it is for the Supreme Head of the Church and for the 
other pastors of souls because it allows them to speak directly to their 
spiritual sons and daughters and to pray with them. 

What intimate force, what religious stimulation can be brought by the 
microphone. For many it is often the only comfort, the only support they 
can receive from without. Think of the thousands of sick people who are 
bedridden, think of people who have neither church nor priest. By means 








of the radio they can still live in communication with the source of Faith 
and Grace. 

This is why—and you have already understood it—Vatican City made 
it a point to collaborate in everything dealing with radio, and to install and 
develop its own station. The Vatican has no political interests to promote 
like other States. Its interests are on a higher, more sacred level. 

Broadcasting rightly deems that it has an educative mission, always 
providing, of course, that in fulfilling this mission it does not neglect this 
principal lesson: man, the image of God, has the duty of perfecting his 
likeness to God in his thoughts, will and acts. All forms of education must 
help him toward this. Man’s body, his temporal and material life, must, 
indeed, be the object of respect and care. This is a consideration We have 
often brought to mind. But man’s soul, his intellectual and spiritual life, 
is incomparably more worthy of solicitude. When all is said and done, it 
is the ultimate and highest reason for all instruction and education. How 
can radio exclude religious education from its duties and aims? 

We pray God to bless the resolutions of your Congress so that they 
may assist progress in understanding, union and peace, and also the in- 
tellectual, moral and even temporal good of man, as well as his religious 
perfection. 


% 


Moral Filth 


“Flowers of virtue do not grow in the filthy soil of the ‘perverted pulps, 
propaganda slicks, comic horrifics.’ Nor do they spring up in the heart 
after viewing some of the scenes which television producers send into the 
homes. Much less do they grow after viewing such filth as Mom and Dad 
and The Devil’s Weed, both of which were offered by Hallmark Produc- 
tions as hygienic movies. Weeds of vice grow in such soils, and the devil 
is the one who plants them.”—From Tue Cotumsus Recister, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 23, 1950. 
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